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INTRODUCTION 


The subject of this thesis is the literary criticism 
of Thomas Stearns Eliot. The material involved is a large 
number of essays, lectures, magazine articles and reviews, 
which have appeared during the last thirty-three years. Of 
these I have been able to find and read one hundred and thirty- 
two. There are others, but these are sufficient for the pur- 
pose of this thesis, Mr. Eliot himself having sifted his work 
and published collections of those which he considered most 
important. 

I intend to state Eliot's ideas about literature, as 
much as possible in his own words. I shall illustrate, 
wherever necessary, from his comments on specific authors or 
works. In the first section, that on Eliot and his Point of 
View, there will be a brief consideration of Eliot's style, 
method, and general literary practise. Otherwise there is to 
be no survey of his whole work as a critic, of his choice of 
literary subjects, or of his philosophical, social, and 
religious essays. 

I shall not make any estimate of his place, as a 


critic, in contemporary literature. However in the biblio- 


graphy I shall include with all of Eliot's prose works which 
I have read, the more interesting and pertinent of the 
critical books and articles about him. I shall not attempt 
to judge Eliot's criticism, to trace his indebtedness, his 
influence, or his place in the history of literature. That 
is the work of the future. Nor shall I discuss the relation 
of his critical to his creative labors. 

I believe that the essays are worth knowing in and 


for themselves and because they have had, I am certain, an 


energizing effect on the study of English literature and have 


created a new interest in the authors about whom they were 
written. 
Many of the essays are available only in Eliot's 


collections. Therefore, in my notes, I shall refer wherever 


possible to Selected Essays, 1917-1952, and I shall refer to 


his other books and to periodicals only for essays not in- 


cluded in the 1932 publication. I have checked many of the 
republished essays with their first printings and have con- 
cluded that they are as originally written, neither amended 
nor abridged. In the footnotes I shall refer to books of 
which Eliot is the sole author by the title-initials and the 
page. Essays which appear in periodicals, in collections 


of more than one author or as introductions to the books of 


id. 
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other authors, I shall refer to by title and date of publica- 


tion. Following is a list of abbreviations used. 


EAM Essays Ancient and Modern 

EE Elizabethan Essays 

FLA For Lancelot Andrewes 

HJ D: Homage to John Dryden 

JD John Dryden 

SE Selected Essays 1917 - 1932 

ow The Sacred Wood 

UP The Use of Poetry and the Use of 


Criticism 


PART ONE 


ELIOT AND HIS POINT OF VIEW 


CHAPTER I 


ELIOT'S LITERARY CAREER 


Thomas Stearns Eliot is a belletrist; he has made 
literature and criticism his vocation. He does not claim to 
be a great creative genius. In his own critical categories 
he aspires, I should say, to be what he once startlingly 
called "a poetaster who understands his own limitations, one 
of our useful second order minds; a good minor poet or a good 
critic." Yet Mr. Paul Elmer More says Mr. Eliot is "per- 
haps the most distinguished man of letters today in the 
English-speaking world," 

He was born at St. Louis in 1888 and was educated at 
Harvard, where as an undergraduate he helped edit the Advocate 
and as a graduate student he wrote a doctoral dissertation 
on F. H. Bradley. He soon adopted England as his home. 


There "he has Anglicized and Europeanized himself";° "he has 


1 SW xiii. 
2 Paul Elmer More, Cleft Eliot (1932). 


3 Living Age 342 (1932). 


become more European than the Europeans"; “ yet "Mr. Eliot 
never seems more American than when he is most ethopeah.t” 
He has now for many years been a British subject. 

His eminence in the world of letters has been recog- 
nized by honorary degrees from Cambridge, Columbia, Bristol, 
Leeds and Hdinburgh. He is an Honorary Fellow of Magdalene 


College, Cambridge and Director of the London publishing house, 


Faber and Faber, Ltd.° He has authored The Waste Land, 
Ash Wednesday, other poems, and several collections of verse, 
a half dozen volumes of literary criticism and numerous 
prefaces, introductory essays, editorials, book reviews, 
letters, commentaries or contributions, also three plays: 

The Rock, Murder in the Cathedral, and Family Reunion. He 
was Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge in 1926, 
Charles Eliot Norton Lecturer at Harvard 1932-33, and Page- 
Barbour Lecturer at the University of Virginia in 1933. He 
edited The Criterion from its beginning in 1923 until very 


recently and has helped with other reviews. 


4 Dilys Powell, Descent from Parnassus, New York: The Mac- 
millsn Company, 1954. 


5 Horace Gregory, The Unities and Eliot (1939). 


6 Who's Who, London: Adam and Charles Black, 1942. 


CHAPTER II 


THE NEED FOR CRITICISM 


Through all this variety of literary endeavor, 
creative and editorial, Eliot has become more and more the 
critic. He has taken the critic's mantle not in the mood of 
the woman's club lecturer but with high seriousness. And the 
particular critic in whose footsteps he follows despite the 
derision in which he sometimes holds him is Matthew Arnold. 
He would do for the twentieth century what Arnold did for the 


Victorian era. 


Eliot views with alarm the present state of literature, 
a state which needs criticism. "Contemporary literature like 
contemporary politics, is confused by the moment-to-moment 


struggle for existence; but the time arrives when an examina- 


tion of principles is peconeery at He decries the state of 
the English language, 


eoee the vague jargon of our time, when we have 
a vocabulary for everything and exact ideas 
about nothing - when a word half understood, 
torn from its place in some alien or half formed 


science, as of psychology, conceals from both 

writer and reader the meaninglessness of a 

statement, when all dogma is in doubt except 

the dogmas of sciences of which we have read 

in the newspapers, when the language of theology 

itself under the influence of an undisciplined 

mysticism of popular philosophy, tends to become 

a language of tergisversation... 
Criticism is the remedy. "The present condition of English 
literature is lifeless. An inquiry might help to stimulate 
the worn out nerves and release the arthritic limbs of our 
diction." He attacks the complacency with which the 
Englishman views the nineteenth century as an accumulation of 
great writers. In 1918 near the beginning of his critical 
career he wrote, "We must insist upon the importance of in- 
telligent criticism," - "the ceaseless employment of 


criticism by men who are engaged in creative work." Each 


generation must reappraise everything for itself.* And in 


1942 he reiterates, “There never was a time when it was more 


important to think clearly and to define one's terms." 5 


SE 295. 
Prose and Verse (1921). 
Observations (1918). 


Letter to Editor (1942). 
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CHAPTER III 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


or 


Eliot's 


Critical Creed 


In contrast to his emphatic demand for criticism there 


is an unpretentiousness almost amounting to humility in the 


professions Eliot makes in undertaking this task. Although 
he has frequently mentioned the importance of the creative 
artist's comments on his own practise of art, he seldom refers 
to his own poetry specifically except to defend it against 


charges he thinks unfair. For example he denies the critics! 


assertion that "The Waste Land" expressed the disillusionment 


of a peuersti oun) and in answer to I. A. Richards insists 


he has not replaced religion with sex. Against the charge 
that there is no coherence between his verse and his critical 


prose he says, 


I should say that in one's prose reflexions one 
may be legitimately occupied with ideals whereas 
in the writing of verse one can only deal with 

actuality.35 


l SE 314. 
ee OE. US 
5 ASG 30. 


Eliot professes no grand plan, no all inclusive system 
for his critical works, no ordered treatment, topical or his- 
torical, of literature. Early in his career he seems to have 


had ambitious plans for an elaborate and thorough treatment of 


certain fields and subjects. In 1920 he had in preparation a 


book on the principles of heresy, and in 1929 he again lists 


as forthcoming "The Principles of Modern Heresy" in addition 


to "The School of Donne," and "The Outline of Royalism." In 


1924 the essay, "Four Elizabethan Dramatists" is subtitled 


"A Preface to an Unwritten Book! #? In the same year he wrote: 


My .«e. intention had been to write a series 
of papers on the poetry of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies beginning with Chapman and Donne and end- 

ing with Johnson, .. including Aurelian Townshend,... 
Bishop King, ... and the author of Cooper's Hill.... 
That which dissipation interrupts the infirmities 

of age come to terminate. One learns to conduct 
one's life with greater economy: I have abandoned 
this design in pursuit of other policies.6 


These various projects have either not been carried out 
at all or else their subjects have been dealt with only in 


essays and lectures which Eliot has been at pains to indicate 


do not form any part of a whole. The lecture series "After 


Strange Gods" (1934) whose subtitle, "A Primer of Modern 


Heresy", suggests that it is the long promised book, includes 


4 ASG 9. 
5 SE Gl. 


6 HJD 9. 


a statement denying that assumption and insisting that the 
lectures are just lectures and were published in book form 


only because the lectureship at the University of Virginia for 


which they were delivered provided for such publication.” He 


makes the same assertion concerning the Charles Eliot Norton 
Lectures which were delivered at Harvard and published under 
the title of The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism. In 
1934 most of Eliot's essays on Hlizabethan authors were brought 
together and published in a single volume under the title of 
Hlizabethan Essays. It included, however, but one essay, 
"John Marston," which had not first appeared elsewhere, and 

the volume has no preface or introduction which suggests any 
pattern or thesis governing the whole. 

The heterogeneous nature of Eliot's critical writings 
is established in 1936 by the preface to Essays, Ancient and 
Modern. 

I observe that the advertisement of For 

Lancelot Andrewes advanced the claim that the 

essays had a unity of their own. I do not know 

whether my ideals of unity are higher or merely, 

my pretentions more modest, than eight years ago; 

I offer this book as the title implies only as a 

miscellaneous collection having no greater unity 


than that of having been written by the same 
person. 8 ; 


7 ASG 9. 


8 EAM vii. 


Selected Essays, 1917-19352 contains 35 essays divided 


loosely according to subject matter into seven untitled sec- 
tions. There is no preface but on the acknowledgement page 
Eliot suggests that he has been harried into "what work I have 
myself done in preparation of this volume." The key to the 
form in which his critical work appears and an important key 
to the understanding of his work itself is the small volume, 
published in England in 1941, called Points of View. A note 


prefixed to the book informs the reader that the selection has 


been made and edited with the author's approval and that “it 


contains representative passages, ranging from a single para- 
graph to a complete essay, and has been designed as an intro- 
duction to the author's work in prose." Suggestive titles 
are given each excerpt and all are grouped under the four 
headings; “Literary Criticism," "Dramatic Criticism," "In- 
dividual Authors," and "Religion and Society." 

In 1929 Eliot made the oft-quoted and now famous 
declaration of his creed; 

The general point of view may be described 
as classicist in literature, royalist in politics, 
and anglo-catholic in religion. These terms 


easily lend themselves to 'claptrap!' but what 
I mean by them is 'temperate conservatism.'! 


9 FLA Preface. 


He later qualified this declaration. 


It may suggest that the three subjects 
(politics, religion and literature] are of equal 
importance to me, which is not so; it may sug- 
gest that I accept them on the same grounds and 

it may suggest that I believe they ail hang or 
fall together ... which is the greatest mistake, 10 


It is interesting to observe that in this statement 


Eliot used the phrase, "point of view." He had employed the 
same phrase as the heading for what is perhaps his earliest 


published prose, an unsigned sixteoen-line editorial which he 
Ala 


wrote while yet in college. In it Tom Eliot says that the 


best excuse for most arguments is for "each side to acknowledge 


Sympathetically the right of the other to his own point of 


view," Throughout his later prose writings "point of view" 


occurs again and again; 


the critic's stance, which it denotes, 


is "as inevitable as breathing" to T. S. Sliot.!* Its most 


important appearance is as the title of the above-mentioned 


book. 1? Thus the works which are considered here and which 


were written over a period of more than thirty years represent 


from first to last, their author's point of view. 
Eliot denies a critical system partly to explain and 


excuse his own practice and partly to emphasize the desirabil- 


10 ASG 29. 
11 The Point of View (1909). 
12 SE 3. 
13 Points of View, 1941. 


10 


ity of the critic's “point of view." He is careful not to 
value the theories of the past according to their approximatio 
with his own, for he says; 


I am too well awars of limitations of in- 
terest and of incapacity for abstruse reasoning ... 
I have no general theory of my own; but on the 
other hand I would not appear to dismiss the views 
of others with the indifference which the prac- 
titioner may be supposed to feel towards those 
who theorise about his craft .... And while 
theories of poetry may be tested by their power 
of refining our sensibility and increasing our 
understanding we mist not ask that they serve even 
the purpose of adding to our enjoyment of poetry.14 


He reduces his own method and theory into the most general 
of terms. 
Our standards vary with every poet whom we 
consider. All we can hope to do, in the attempt 
to introduce some order into our preferences, is 
to clarify our reasons for finding pleasure in 
The "point of view," I am inclined to think, resolves 


itself into the exercise of the intelligence, 


14 UP 156. 
15 SE 268. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ELIOT'S METHOD IN CRITICISM 


The critical writings of T. S. Eliot appear as 
literary essays, magazine articles, book introductions, lec- 
tures, and reviews. The form, style and often the attitude 
are determined by the purpose for which the particular piece 
of criticism was written. "Tradition and the Individual 
Talent" and "The Function of Criticism" formally express 


Eliot's point of view on their respective subjects. ua 


Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry," although published together with 


Dryden's dialogue, is criticism in the form of a literary 
exercise. "Andrew Marvell," "Dryden" and the series on 
Elizabethan dramatists are examples of essays designed as 
parts of larger works. Such essays as the three on Dryden 
which were published separately, "Lancelot Andrewes" and 
"John Bramhall" are on subjects of especial interest to Eliot, 
subjects in which he was consciously, I think, attempting to 
reinterest the literary world. Special events called forth 
some of the essays; the Lambeth Conference, "Thoughts After 
Lambeth," and a performance of the Medea, "Euripides and 


Professor Murray." 
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New editions of Tennyson, and the Seneca translations 
were the occasion for "In Memoriam" and "Seneca in Elizabethan 
Translation." These are informative essays forcing no par- 
ticular attitude on the writer but the introductions to 
Selected Poems of Ezra Pound, Marianne Moore's Selected 
Poems and Perse's Anabasis, all of which books Eliot himself 
edited, are laudatory, and attempt to transfer the editorial 
enthusiasm to the reader. The critical notes appended to 
Monro's Poems and to his mother, Charlotte Eliot's, 
Savonarola might also be considered a form of remote and 
extremely intellectual "press-agentry." 

The lectures, chiefly "The Use of Poetry and the Use 
of Criticism," a series of eight, and "After Strange Gods," 

a series of three, together with a single address, "Religion 
and Literature," differ from Eliot's other writing in their 
more conversational style and their more frequently first- 


person-singular presentation of the author's convictions. 


1 
In the field of reviewing, which he has ridiculed, 


Eliot despite the seriousness with which he considers litera- 
ture, frequently becomes witty and satiric. In "A Note on 
Richard Crashaw" he takes issue with the editor of a new 


edition of that poet, ©. Martin, in his assumption that 


1 A Brief Treatise on the,Criticism of Poetry (1920). 


Crashaw foreshadows Keats and Shelley.” The essay is not 


really about Crashaw but an exercise in ridicule in which 


Eliot's targets are both Martin and Shelley. In like manner 
"Baudelaire in Our Time" is an attack on Arthur Symons who 
had just translated the French poet. 
When he writes about particular authors Hliot is at 
pains to emphasize the special merit or contribution of the 
man or work as well as the faults. In the cases of Milton, 
Shelley and Arnold, who are disparaged almost every time they 
are referred to by way of comparison or illustration in essays 
on other subjects, it is almost a surprise to find favorable 
comment in an essay of which one of them is himself the sub- 
ject. 
Hliot deals in particular phases or qualities of a 
man's writings; he almost never, - an exception is Pascal, - 


goes into a survey of a man's life or a general explanation of 


his work. 


He is apt to dwell at some length on a quality or 


a characteristic which differentiates the author from other 


authors or from his own age or on one which joins him to his 
age. 
Eliot's prose style is straight-forward, and business- 


like. Occasionally, however, he startles his reader with a 


2 FLA 129 ff. 
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trenchant bit of description, an epigram or a downright 
colloquialism. He writes of Wordsworth's uninspired later 
years that the poet "went droning on the still sad music of 
infirmity to the edge of the grave."5 He declares Matthew 
Arnold “had no real sincerity, only an impeccable demeanour, "4 
and he says "Blake's poetry has the unpleasantness of great 


nd The poetry of Swinburne creates for Eliot "a 


poetry. 
hubbub that does not march. The drum is beaten, but the pro- 
cession does not advance,"° and he remarks that 

About Donne [as a preacher] there hangs the 

shadow of the impure motive; and impure 

motives lend their aid to a facile success, 

He is a little of the religious spell binder, 

the Reverend Billy Sunday of his time, the 

flesh creeper, the sorcerer of emotional 

orgy. 7 

There are difficulties for average readers in under- 

standing some of Eliot's essays despite his frequent use of 
direct quotations which are of considerable assistance. Such 
persons complain that there is a lack of clarity. The cause 


is not far to seek. Eliot often assumes that his reader is 


5 UP 60. 
4 UP 113. 
5 SE 275. 
6 swv 18. 
7 enh 292. 
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very familiar with the subject of which he is writing and, 
consistently enough from his own point of view, fails to ex- 
plain his references. Eliot comments on a statement of 
Richard s® and expresses his difference without giving us the 
statement. In a Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry” a judgment 

of William Archer's is discussed without presenting the text 
to the reader. In the essay on Babbitt's humanisml9 and in 
fact in all his comments about humanism Eliot never once 
defines the term. We seem to be hearing but one side of a 
debate. This is rather baffling: Eliot's remarks are almost 
all of a polemic nature yet we have the word of Eliot himse1f! 
that he was a disciple of Babbitt's, was brought up on human- 
ism and is still humanistic. The Essay on Baudelaire ie 
assumes that Eliot's English readers already have considerable 
knowledge of the subject. Such assumptions are in line with 


Eliot!s dictum that criticism is not a substitute for im- 


mediate knowledge of a work, - that reading must come first. 
8 SE 229. 
9 SE 38. 


10 SE 383. 
ll SE 3593. 
12 SE 3355. 
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taking it for granted that they are acquainted with tne body 


of critical dicta about a subject as well. 
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PART TWO 


ELIOT'S THEORIES ABOUT LITERATURE 


a 


CHAPTER I 


TRADITION 


A theory which neatly connects and integrates all 
literature and all pronouncements on literature is not found 
in Eliot. Each of the essays through which he expresses his 
point of view is self-sufficient; they do not forma whole. 
There is one essay, however, which seems more important than 
any other and between it and a number of others there is a 
tangible relation. That is the essay "Tradition and the 
Individual Talent." Its importance as a key to Eliot's 
critical attitude, and as a foundation for his other criti- 
cal writings is indicated in two ways. In the first place 
Eliot has republished it; written in 1917 it appeared in 
The Sacred Wood in 1920, was the initial essay in Selected 
Essays 1917-52 and was one of the only two essays quoted 
in their entirety in Points of View 1941. In the second 
place Eliot has specifically referred to it and elaborated 
its subject matter in 1923 in "The Function of Criticism" 
and in 1934 in After Strange Gods. 

Eliot speaks of the idea expressed in this essay as 


an impersonal theory of poetry, one aspect of which is the 
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conception of poetry as a living whole of all the poetry 
that has ever been written. This conception may be called, 
| simply, tradition. 


We have a...tendency to insist, when 
We praise a poet, upon those aspects of 
his work in which he least resembles any 
one else....Whereas if we approach a poet 
without this prejudice we shall often find 
that not only the best but the most indi- 
vidual parts of his work may be those in 
which the dead poets, his ancestors, assert 
their immortality most vigorously.... 


Tradition cannot be inherited and if 
you want it you must obtain it by great 
labour. It involves in the first place, 
the historical sense...and the historical 
sense involves a perception not only of 
the pastness of the past but of its 
presence. 


It compels a man to write...with a feel- 
ing..ein his bones that the whole of the 
literature of Europe from Homer and within 
it the whole of the literature of his own 
country has a simultaneous existence and 
composes a simultaneous order. This is 
what makes a writer traditional. 


No poet no artist of any art has his 
complete meaning alone....The existing 
monuments {of art] form an ideal order 
among themselves which is modified by 
the introduction of the new work of art 
among them. The existing order is com- 
plete before the new work arrives; for 
order to persist after the supervention 
of novelty, the whole existing order 
must be, if ever so slightly altered; 
and so the relations, proportions, values, 
of each work of art toward the whole are 
readjusted; and this is conformity between 
) the old and the new. The poet will be 
aware that he must...be judged by the 
standards of the past. The poet must be 
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very conscious of the main current. 

He must develop or procure the conscious- 
ness of the past and he should continue 
to develop this consciousness throughout 
his career. 


What happens is a continual surrender 

of himself as he is at the moment to some- 
thing which is more valuable. The progress 
of an artist is a continual self sacrifice, 
a continual extinction of personality.... 
It is in this depersonalization that art 
may be sqid to approach the condition of 
science. 


Tradition can be attained through assimilation of 
the classics but only through hard labour. In writing of 
these classics, Eliot says 

If we are to digest the heavy food of 
historical am scientific knowledge that 
we have eaten we must be prepared for 
much greater exertions. We need a diges- 
tion which assimilates both Homer and 
Flaubert.... 
We need an eye which can see the past 
in its place with its definite differ- 
ences from the present, and yet so lively 
that it shall be as present to us ag the 
present. This is the creative eye. 
By implication Eliot accuses Lamb of lacking this creative 
eye and of being responsible for the consciousness of the 
present gap between present and past, at least as regards 
Elizabethan dramatic literature. "By exhuming the remains 


of drarmatic life at its fullest" in his selections from the 
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Elizabethans Lamb set the style for later criticism. "By 

3 
losing tradition we lost our hold on the present." What 
we need is the historical sense. 


The historical point of view...tends 
to emphasize what a man has in common 
with others in subject matter, in 
manner of style and technique, in his 
social background am assumptions. It 
also judges men according to what is 
taken to be their influence, or their 
importance in the main current. 


In his conception of literature as an order of the 


existing works of art Eliot considers literature as “the 
literature of the world," or"the literature of a single 


country," not as a collection of the writings of indi- 


viduals, but as "organic wholes" as systems in relation to 
which individual works of literary art have their signifi- 


cance. "A common inheritance and a common cause unite 


artists consciously or une onsetousiy."” He again asserted 
on the launching of a new periodical, "The standards of 
literature should be international.... If any one has a 
genuine nationality let him assert it but in such a way as 


to complement other nationalities."° 


In 1934 Eliot delivered a series of three lectures 


SW 55. 


Critical Note to the Collected Poems of Harold Monro, xvi. 
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published under the title of After Strange Gods in which he 
proposed to reoutline this subject of tradition. His point 
of view is not changed but it is no longer a purely literary 
one. 


Tradition by itself is not enough; it 
must be perpetually criticised and 
brought up to date under the super- 
vision of what I call orthodoxy and 
for lack of tradition it is the senti- 
mental tenuity we now find it. 


Tradition is not solely, or even 
primarily, the maintenance of certain 
dogmatic beliefs;... It involves all 
those habitual actions, habits and 
customs, from the most significant 
religious rite to our conventional 
way of greeting a stranger,which repre- 
sent the blood kinship of the same people 
living in the same place....We are in 
danger in clinging to tradition, of con- 
fusing the vital and the unessential, 
the real and the sentimental—and of 

associating tradition with the im- 
movable. We should not indulge a 
sentimental attitude toward the past.... 


We can use our minds. Tradition with- 
out intelligence is not worth having. 
Stability in a population—and a unity 
of religious background are necessary. 
Eliot wishes to use the word orthodoxy instead @& 


tradition and imply Christian orthodoxy as a part of its 


meaning. ?° 
ASG 15. 
ASG 67. 
ASG 18, 19. 


ASG 22. 
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A tradition is rather a way of feeling 
and acting which characterizes a group 
throughout generations and it must 
largely be unconscious; whereas the 
maintenance of orthodoxy is a matter 
which calls for the exercise of all 
our conscious intelligence. i 


The opposite of orthodoxy is heresy and it is this 


that Eliot sees as the ruin of modern literature. 


The effect of lack of a strong tradition 

in literature is extreme individualism 

in views and no accepted rules or opinions 
as to the limitations of a literary job.... 
Existence of orthodoxy will tend to restrict 
eccentricity. It is disastrous for the 

poet to_cultivate his differences from 
others. 


There is a crippling effect upon men of 
letters, of not having been brought up 

in the environment of a living and cen- 
tral tradition.+9 


Again in 1939 Eliot expresses the necessity for a faith 
behind this sense of tradition. 

We are living at present in a kind of 

doldrums between opposing winds of 

doctrine.... This is very bad for the 

English language...good prose cannot 

be written by a people without convic- 

tions. 
Classicism and romanticism are terms Eliot eschews, 
even though he has called himself a classicist, because the 


terms have inevitable shifts of meaning in context and one 


11 ASG 32. 
12 ASG 34-35. 
13 ASG 53. 


14 Idea of a Christian Society (1939). 
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"cannot treat on the same footing the maintenance of re- 
ligious and literary principles."1° However, there is 
some analogy between them and his terms of orthodoxy and 
heresy. The difference between classicism and romanticism 
is "the difference between the complete and the fragmentary, 
the adult and the immature, the orderly and the chaotic."16 
"Classicism is the ideal toward which all good literature 
strives so far as it is good, according to the possibili- 
ties of its place and time."2” 

The importance of tradition will be further seen 
in Eliot's remarks about criticism, poetry, drama, indi- 


vidual authors and society. 


15 ASG 28. 
16.. SE 15. 
17 Ulysses, Order,and Myth (1923). 


CHAPTER II 


CRITICISM 


Definition of Criticism 


Criticism is as inevitable as breathing, 
and we should be none the worse for articu- 
lating what passes in our minds when we 
read a book and feel an emotion about it, 
for oriticizing our own minds in their work 
of criticism. 


"Literary criticism" has a meaning which is separate 


from the sense in which all of Eliot's prose writings may be 


labelled "criticism" and which is distinct from the critical 
activity of an author's mind. Of this definition Eliot 
speaks particularly in the essays "The Function of Criticism," 
"The Perfect Critic," "A Brief Treatise on the Criticism of 
Poetry," and in the series of lectures "The Use of Poetry 
and The Use of Criticism, ™ 
Criticism..., must always profess 

an end in view which, roughly speaking, 

appears to be the elucidation of works 

of art and the correction of taste.... 

When I say criticism I .mean...the com- 


mentation and exposition of works of 
art by means of written words. 
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Honest criticism and sensitive appreci- 
ation are directed not upon the poet but 
upon poetry. 

This is the “impersonal theory" which Eliot has espoused. 

It might also be noted here that literary criticism 
is used by Eliot, especially in the first half of his career, 
in the sense of criticism of poetry. This is probably not 
done to exclude prose from the realm of literature but be- 
cause Eliot's interest both as artist and critic was centered 
in poetry at the time. 

Introducing literature to the reader is part of the 
function of criticism. Legitimate criticism as distinguished 
from interpretation is that which puts the reader in pos- 
session of facts which he would otherwise have igaeae: 

From his own lecturing experience Eliot asserts that he 
---found only two ways of leading any 
pupils to like anything with the right 
liking: to present them with a selection 
of the simpler kind of facts about a work 
— its conditions, its setting, its genesis 
—or 6lse to spring a work on them in such 


a way that they were not prepared to be 
prejudiced against it.o 


Comparison and analysis...are the chief 
tools of the critic....They need only the 
cadavers on the table; but interpretation 
is always producing parts of the body 
from its pockets and fixing them in place. 
«Critical books...may create a vicious 
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taste for reading about works of art 
instead of reading the works themselves, 
it may supply opinion instead of edu- 
cating taste. But fact cannot corrupt 
taste; it can at worst gratify one 
taste...a taste for history, or an- 
tiquities or biography....The real 
corruptera are those who supply opinion 
or fancy. 


Eliot insists that the presentation of facts is the only 
aid that should be given the reader. 


Qua work of art, the work of art cannot 
be interpreted; there is nothing to 
interpret; we can only criticize it ac- 
cording to standards, in comparison to 
other works of art; and for "interpre- 
tation" the chief task is the presenta- 
tion of relevant historical facts which 
the reader is not assumed to know. 


Experience of a work of art should precede reading 
about it: analysis, biography, the poet's message, his 
vision of life, his place, his derivations are only useful 
afterwards. Recommendation is, therefore, the duty of the 
critic and the good critic will merely say, "this is a good 


S after that a critic 


poem" in a hundred different ways. 
may help us appreciate a work by isolating the most essential 
and intense and separating them from the accidents of the 
poet's environment or he may communicate a taste for the 


period.” 


SE 21. 
SE 122. 
Brief Treatise on the Criticism of .Poetry (1920). 
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Crit 


{cism is not merely a method of serving up 


literature to the public. 


LO. UP &. 


12 SE 251. 


Criticism either seeks to find out 
what poetry is, what its use is, what 
desire it satisfies, why it is written 
and why read or recited or...assesse3s 
actual poetry. It asks "what is poetry" 
and "is this a good poem." 


To accomplish this the critic must have 


eeonot merely an increase of understand- 
ing, leaving the original acute imn- 
pression unchanged. The new impressions 
modify the impressions already received 
from the objects already known. An im- 
pression needs to be constantly refreshed 
by new impressions in order that it may 
persist at all; it needs to take its place 
in a system of impressions and this system 
tends to become articulate in a general- 
ized statement of literary beauty....True 
generalization is not something super- 
imposed upon an accumulation of percep- 
tions; the perceptions do not in a really 
appreciative mind accumulate as a mAss,y 
but form themselves as a structure, and 
criticism is the statement in language 

of this eee Eee? it is a development 

of sensibility. 


To bring the poet back to life—the 
great, the perennial task of criticism, 
is in this case [Andrew Marvell] to 
squeeze the drops of the essence of 
two or three poems; even confining 
ourself to these, we may find some 
precious liquor unknown to the present 
age. Not to determine rank, but to 
isolate ghis quality, is the critical 
labour.+ 


ll SW 12-13. 
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Critical speculation like philo- 
sophical speculation and scientific 
research must be free to follow its 
own course; and cannot be called 
upon to show immediate results; 

and I believe that the pondering 

(in judicious moderation) of the 
questions which it raises will tend 
to enhance our enjoyment. {of poetry] 


For the task of criticism there are certain desir- 
able characteristics which the critic should have. He 
should "combine to a remarkable degree, sensitiveness, 
erudition, sense of fact and sense of history, and 
generalizing power." 14 He should be interested in his 
subject, know enough about, and be able to communicate 
that interest?” for "the first requisite of literary criti- 
cism, as of every other literary or artistic activity, is 
that it shall be interest ing."+° Intelligence is a most 
essential requisite, “intelligence swiftly operating the 
analysis of sensation to the point of principle and defi- 
it Photek The critic should be free of his personal 
emotions, and should simply elucidate, allowing the reader 


to form the correct judgement.18 The critic should be 


15 UP 136. 
14 SW iil. 


16 SE 411. 
17 SW 9. 


138 SW 10. 
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well read. "I should not trust the opinion of anyone who 
pretended to judge modern verse without knowing Homer, 
Dante, and Shktte sector — The power of detachment is a 
necessity for the critic. He must be able to separate himn- 
self suddenly from any particular period in order to appre- 
ciate the highest creative ete "We must see literature 
all round to detach it from ourselves, to reach a state of 


rept 
pure contemplation.” 


Criticism and Creation 


The problem of criticism and creation has much 
interest for Eliot. "The criticism employed by a trained 
writer on his own work is the most vital, the highest kind 
of criticism .""" He objects, however, to creative criticism. 
"I have assumed as axiomatic that a creation, a work of art, 
is autotelic and that criticism by definition is about some- 


thing other than itself. Hence you cannot fuse creation with 


19 Dante 12. 
20 SW 33. 


21 SW 35. 
22 SE 18. 


2 
criticism as you can fuse criticism with creation." 


However, criticism can be of use to 
the poet. Every form of genuine criti- 
cism is directed toward creation. The 
poetic critic criticizes poetry in 
order to create poetry and to the poets, 
only the criticism of poets is useful. 


The critic needs a creative interest, 
a focus upon the immediate future. The 
important critic is the person who is 
absorbed in the present problems of 
art and who wishes to bring the forces 
of the past to beag upon the solution 
of these problems. 5 


Here Eliot seems to be saying that helping the poet and 
artist is the critic's primary duty. 

I wish that we might dispose more 
attention to the correctness of ex- 
pression, to the clarity or obscurity; 
to the grammatical precision or in- 
accuracy, to the choice of words just 
or improper, exalted or vulgar, of our 
verse: in short to the good or bad 
breeding of our posts. 

The importance of criticism to creation seems to have 
led Eliot to the belief that the creative artist is the best 
critic. The critic needs the same professional equipment as 
the poet. He must have the same knowledge and enjoyment of 
poetry, the same ear and eye, the same philology, the same 


27 
general education. "If a people could no longer produce an 


23 SE 19. 

24 A Brief Treatise on the Criticism of .Poetry (1920). 
25 SW 3S. 
26 UP 15. 


27 A Brief Treatise on the Criticism of -Poetry (1920), 


Sl 
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artist it could no longer produce a critic. If Swinburne 


29 
is a great poet then he must be a great critic. Eliot 
sugzsests that 


It is possible that France has had 

too many critics of poetry who could not 
practice it and England too pany poets 
who were not self critical.® 


The best criticism of Coleridge seems to Eliot to come from 
his own experience of writing poston The most important 
qualification which accounts for the peculiar importance of 
the criticism of practitioners is that a critic must havea 
very highly developed sense of fact.” 
On the other hand Eliot admits that 

At one time I was inclined to take the 

extreme position that the only critics 

worth reading were the critics who 

practised,and practised well, the art 

of which they wrote. But I had to 

stretch this frame to make some im- 

portant inclusions. 
He suggests that a poet is at a disadvantage in writing 


criticism because it takes him outside the limits of his 


28 A Brief Treatise on the Criticism of-Poetry (1920). 


29 SW 21. 
50 JD 56. 
ol, UP 72. 
32 SE 19. 
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authoritative knowledge and because he does many things 
upon instinct for which he can give no account. "What a 
poem means is as much what it means to others as what it 
means to the author,” — and in time, "a poet may become 
merely a reader in respect to his own works, forgetting or 


changing his original mbanthe wae 
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The Function of Criticism 


"Tradition," which Eliot first called upon to aid 


every artist and to determine his enduring worth, °> is the 


point of view inherent in his doctrine of the historical 
function of criticism upon which he enlarges in the lectures 
The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism. 

The ideal order of the existing monuments of 
literature°® is the source and the form of this tradition. 
Eliot not only conceives literature as a pattern but criticism 
as well, and he extends this idea of pattern to an individual's 
growth in the appreciation of literature and in critical 
acumen. 

As each new work of art modifies and becomes part of 
the "organic whole" so each new piece of criticism takes its 
place in our understanding of that whole and every new 
author which the individual reads becomes part of the pattern 
in his mind, as he approaches the omniscient point of view 
of the omniscient critic. 

The function of criticism is, therefore, essentially 


a problem of order,°! 
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From time to time, every hundred years or so, 
it is desirable that some critic shall appear to 
review the past of our literature, and set the poets 
and the poems in a new order. This task is not one 
of revolution but of readjustment. What we observe 
is partly the same scene, but in a different and 
more distant perspective; there are new and strange 
objects in the foreground, to be drawn accurately 
in proportion to the more familiar ones which now 
approach the horizon, where all but the most eminent 
become invisible to the naked eye. The exhaustive 
critic, armed with a powerful glass, will be able 
to sweep the distance and gain an acquaintance 
with minute objects in the landscape with which 
to compare minute objects close at hand: he will 
be able to gauge nicely the position and propor- 
tion of the objects surrounding us, in the whole 
of the vast panorama. This metaphorical fancy 
only represents the ideal but Dryden, Johnson and 
Arnold have each performed the task as well as 
human frailty will allow. The majority of critics 
can be expected only to parrot the opinions of the 
last master of criticism; among more independent 
minds a period of destruction, of preposterous over- 
estimation, and of successive fashions takesplace, 
until a new authority comes to introduce some or- 
der. And it is not merely the passage of time 
and accumulation of new artistic experience, .... 
that makes new assessments necessary. It is that 
no generation is interested in art in quite the 
same way aS any other; each generation, like each 
individual, brings to the contemplation of art its 
own categories of appreciation, makes its own 
demands upon art and has its own uses for art. 
"Pure! artistic appreciation is tomy thinking 
only an ideal, when not merely a figment, and must 
be so long as the appreciation of art is an affair 
of limited and transient human beings existing in 
space and time. Both artist and audience are 
limited. There is for each time, for each artist, 
a kind of alloy required to make the metal workable 
into art; and each generation prefers its own alloy 
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to any other. Hence each new master of criticism 
performs a useful service merely by the fact that 
his errors are of a different kind from the last; 
and the longer the sequence of critics we have, 
the greater amount of correction is possible. 


The critic should depend "upon tradition and the 


"39° He should preserve that 


accumulated wisdom of time. 
tradition. It is part of his business to see literature 
steadily and to see it whole, "to see it not as consecrated 
by time but to see it beyond time, to see the best work of 


our time and the best work of twenty-five hundred years ago 


with the same eyes."40 The history of English poetry repre- 


sents not so much "daemonic possession" as the splitting up 
of personality. The duty of both critic and poet is to re- 
integrate these partial personalities. 
surely the great poet is one who not merely 

restores a tradition which has been in abeyance 

but one who in his poetry returns as many stray- 

ing strands of tradition as possible. 41 

Every generation must make its own appraisal of the 


poetry of the past, in the light of the performance of its 


contemporaries and immediate predecessors. ** As each age 
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demands different things from poetry, so “our criticism from 


age to age will reflect the things that the age demands and 


the criticism of no one age can be expected to embrace the 


whole nature of poetry or exhaust all its uses."*" There 


is some permanent element, "but every effort to formulate the 


common element is limited by the limitations of particular 


men in particular places and at particular times,"44 


This is the major thesis of these Norton lectures, and 


it is one which appears often in Eliot's writings. 


Every generation has a new point of view and 
is self conscious in the critic. His work is two- 
folds; to interpret the past to the present and to 
judge the present in the light of the past. We 


have to see literature through our own temperament 
@ese 45 


This insistence upon the relation of each age to the 


order of literature and tradition seems to indicate an in- 


creasingly pronounced historical attitude on Eliot's part 


since the beginning of his career. Criticism and poetry are 


now connected more strongly with society. Theirs is the duty 


of correcting the taste of the age. To that end Eliot adds 
religion to his critical criteria. 


43 UP, 134. 


44 UP , 96. 


45 Experiment in Criticism (1929). 
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Literary criticism should be completed by 
criticism from a definite ethical and theological 
standpoint. In so far as in any age there is 
common agreement on ethical and theological 
matters, so far can literary criticism be sub- 
stantive. In ages like our own, in which there 

is no such common agreement, it is the more neces- 
sary for Christian readers to scrutinize their 
reading, especially of works of the imagination, 
with explicit ethical and theological standards. 
The 'greatness! of literature cannot be deter- 
mined solely by literary standards; though we 

must remember that whether it is literature or 46 
not can be determined only by literary standards, 


Eliot illustrates this theory by a catalogue of the 


major English critics. 
47 


Criticism depends on the state of 


society, so it differs in what he calls "periods of 


148 


stasis" and "periods of change. Dryden, Johnson, and 


Arnold who summed up literature as it stood in their day 
represent periods of stasis while Coleridge and Wordsworth 


who expound new doctrines do so because their period was one 
49 


of change. The successive judgments passed by the critics 


form a pattern of their own upon which the reader draws in 


order to understand the masterpieces more fully. Eliot has 
demonstrated this use of the historical method in his essay 


on Shakespearean criticism in which he stresses the “whole 


Religion and Literature (1934). 
UPa ci he 
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pattern" of that criticism. ° 


The ideal order of literature which it is the function 
of crititism to establish as far as itis possible within 
the limitations of man, time and place, is the desired end 
of education in poetry for the individual. 


The experience of poetry, as it develops in 
the conscious and mature person, is not merely the 
sum of the experiences of good poems. Education 
in poetry requires an organiZation of these ex- 
periences. There is not one of us who is born with, 
or who suddenly acquires at puberty or later, an 
infallible discrimination and taste. A very 
large number of people, I believe, have the native 
capacity for enjoying some good poetry: how much, or 
how many degrees of capacity may profitably be dis- 
tinguished, is not part of my present purpose to 
inquire. It is only the exceptional reader, cer- 
tainly, who in the course of time comes to clas- 
sify and compare his experiences, to see one in 
the light of others; and who, as his poetic ex- 
periences multiply, will be able to understand 
each more accurately. The element of enjoyment 
is enlarged into appreciation, which brings a more 
intellectual addition to the original intensity of 
feeling. It is a second stage in our understand- 
ing of poetry, when we no longer merely select 
and reject, but organize. We may even speak of 
a third stage, one of reorganization; a stage at 
which a person already educated in poetry meets 
with something new in his own time, and finds a 
new pattern of poetry arranging itself in con- 
sequence,ol 


The knowledge and experience which come thus to the 


mind of the "appreciator" are analogous to that perfect order 


50 Shakespearean Criticism from Dryden to Coleridge (1934), 
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of the monuments. One source though not the only one of 
Eliot's theory is undoubtedly his own experience. This he 
has set down. He graduated from the enjoyment of juvenile 
literature at fourteen by means of Omar Khayyam. "It was 
like a sudden Senvengious" ” Until he was twenty-two he 
ran the course of adolescent reading, the Romantics and 
Preraphaelites. From then on, detachment and critical 
analysis have presumably set in, Worried by the devastat- 
ing effect of books on the individual, Eliot wants people to 
develop critical power to protect themselves against in- 
undation by any one literary personality. This is something 


which affects not only literary taste but the whole of what 


we are. 54 
oe UP .24. 
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The Limits of Criticism 


Eliot points out certain directions in which criticism 
may overstep its limits, or may narrow itself to the point of 
becoming void of meaning. 


Criticism of poetry moves between two ex- 
tremes. On the one hand the critic may busy 
himself so much with the implications of a poem, 
or of one poet's work - implications moral, 
social, religious or other - that the poetry be- 
comes hardly more than a text for a discourse, 
Such is the tendency of the moraliZing critics of 
the nineteenth century, to which Landor makes a 
notable exception. Or if you stick too closely 
to the 'poetry' and adopt no attitude towards 
what the poet has to say, you will tend to 
evacuate it of all significance. And further- 
more there is a philosophic borderline, which 

you must not transgress too far or too often, if 
you wish to preserve your standing as a critic, 
and are not prepared to present yourself as a 
philosopher, metaphysician, sociologist, or 
psychologist instead,55 


He shows that on the one hand "the weakness of much criticiam.. 


is the belief that it is destined to transform ethics and life. 
156 


Religion can correct this, and that on the other, 


Criticism has at some times and in some 
places been condemned for infraction of laws or of 
religious orthodoxy but religious and political 
criteria need not be confused with literary and 
artistic criteria.57 


oo UP” 5O7, 
56 UP 130. 


57 Letter to Editors of Partisan Keview (1942), 
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"The work of the critic is almost wholly comprehended in the 
‘complementary activities! of comparison and analysis."°° 
In the mind of a dogmatic or lazy critic analysis is supplied 
by appreciation, and comparison is supplied by judgment. °9 


However, according to Eliot "the critic must not coerce, and 


he must not make judgments of worse and better."©9 appre. 


ciation comes from understanding; and judgment will take place 
in the reader's mind, not in the critic's explicit statement. o+ 
Interpretation performs only a small function in criticism. 
Because of our nature it is necessary to 

surrender ourselves to some interpretation of 

the poetry we like. Interpretation is neces- 

sary perhaps only in so far as one is passive 

not creative oneself.62 

Hliot distinguishes various kinds of criticism and 

suggests some of the limits of each. More than once®® he re- 
fers to "practical notes on the art of writing, by prac- 


titioners" as an important and valuable sort of criticism. 


Studies in Contemporary Criticism (1918). 
Studies in Contemporary Criticism I, (1918). 
sw 9. 

Studies in Contemporary Criticism I, (1918). 
Introduction to The Wheel of Fire (1930). 


Experiment in Criticism (1929) and Studies in Con- 
temporary Criticism II (1918). 
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works of Dryden, Corneille and Ezra Pound are examples. Con- 
trasted with these are the works of arbiters of taste like 
Boileau who praise or condemn, lay down laws of good writing 
and thus maintain standards, ©“ Two other types of criticism 
of importance are the historical, practiced by Saint Beuve who 
grasped literature as a Neal but used it as data and could 
therefore write about bad poetry and indifferent poetry, and 


the poetical, such as has been written by Coleridge, Dryden 


and Aristotle. This second sort of criticism deals with 


poetry as an art and should be written about good postry oo 


finding the French critical writers more theoretic, and the 


66. 


English nearer to plain good sense. ‘He contrasts verbal and 


impressionistic critics of contemporary literature,°’ He 


points out that in different centuries criticism varies ac- 


cording to the purpose it serves; the purpose of the 17th and 


18th century work was "to give refined pleasure to persons of 


sufficient leisure and breeding" as contrasted with that of 


the nineteenth century which is more often treated as a means 


Experiment in Criticism (1929). 
Brief Treatise on the Criticism_of,Poetry (1920). 
Experiment in Criticism (1929). 
SW 1-14, 


He draws a comparison between critics of different nationalities 
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of eliciting truth or acquiring knowledge. Harlier art and 
literature were "special and. limited adornments of life" and 
Eliot would have us return again and again to the critical 
writings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.°° 
Eliot finds yet more types of criticism: there are 


philologists in the field who require that when we speak of 


origins in poetry we go back to the origin of speech-and 


psychology or analytical psychology is back of "the various 


attempts to find the fundamental axioms behind both good 
literature and good life." Of these attempts humanism is 
the most considerable. Hamlet, the character, tempts the 


eeoe MOSt dangerous type of critic, the critic 
with a mind which is naturally of the creative 
order, but which through some weakness in 
creative power exercises itself in criticism 
instead. These minds (e.g. Goethe, Pater 

and Coleridge] often find in Hamlet a vicarious 
existence for their own artistic realization ... 
whereas the critic's first business in writing 
about Hamlet is to study a work of art. 69 


In the Shakespearean criticism of several contemporaries, 


Messrs. Strachey, Murrayand Lewis, for example, T. S. Eliot 


meets as many "up-to-date Shakespeares", each of them bearing 


a "remarkable resemblance" to the particular author who pre- 


68 Experiment in Criticism (1929), 
69) ise) 12k. 
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sents him. In the Same manner he encounters Shakespeares to 
fit the tenets of divers political parties and sundry 


70 The greatest blunder is to follow 


religious groups. 
some official preconceived "ideal" of criticism and inter- 
pretation instead of writing simply and conservatively what 
one thinks, “? 

He contrasts various phases of one man's critical work. 
He credits Coleridge with bringing out the relation of liter- 
ary criticism to aesthetics, classifying it as one department 


of the theoretic study of the fine arts in general and estab- 


lishing it as a part of philosophy. 7@ On this point Eliot 


is in agreement. 


The extreme theorizing about the nature of 
poetry, the essence of poetry if there is any, 
belongs to the study of aesthetics ... and is 
no concern of the poet or of a critic with my 
limited qualifications.... It is perhaps only 
my private eccentricity to believe that such 
researches are perilous if not guided by sound 
theology. 75 


However, he says that "When Coleridge started on anything, 


SE 107-108. 

Studies in Contemporary Criticism II, (1918). 
Experiment in Criticism (1929), 

Ur. (60%. 
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it could lead to almost everything else" and holds him res- 
ponsible for such critical developments as Pater's "art for 
art's sake.” This was nothing less than art as a substitute 
for everything else and as a purveyor of emotions and sen- 
sations which belong to life rather than art. /4 
Eliot admits that nowadays there is no literary prob-. 
lem which does not lead us irresistibly into larger problems" 
and that "the modern literary critic must be an ‘experimenter 
outside what you might at first consider his own province." 
We cannot write a purely literary criticism 
of George Eliot, for instance, unless it is ad- 
mittedly a very imperfect criticism: for as the 
interests of the author were wide, so must be 
those of the critic. 
He points out certain attendant dangers. 
-.-- [The critic] may become too much a servant 
of his mind and conscience; he may be too im- 
patient with contemporary literature, having 
pigeonholed it under one or another of the 
modern social maladies: and may demand edifica- 
tion at once, when appreciation of genius and 
accomplishment should come first.74 
His conclusions are that although literary criticism 
gives certain things over to other sciences "there will al- 


ways be literary criticism.” .... "The task of criticism 


74 Experiment in Criticism (1929). 
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will be ..-. not only to expand its borders but to clarify its 
center."75 He thinks that literary criticism has hardly 
begun its work, and that creative writing will be "none the 
better for suppressing critical curiosity." He hopes for a 
"pooling and sorting of their critical contributions by men 
who will be neither specialists nor amateurs," ”° 
By this, however, he does not mean reviewing as it is 
now practiced. His own types of criticism may, he realizes, 
become too professional or technical but they are worthy of 
the name, whereas reviews, written by "the hurried amateur 
wage-slave" are not. Reviews if done at all should be done 
by critics, but they have other things to do. Besides "there 
is not enough good verse to occupy a reviewer one week out 
of the year"; anda critic is either good or bad: if he is 
good, he ought to be doing his own work; if he is bad, he 
ought not to intervene between the public and a work. "Yet 
we are so saturated with the review spirit that we are satis- 
n'76 


fied to read about books. We are merely '‘well-informed!. 


"To read criticism without having already read the book 


criticized is meaningless." /© This is neither criticism 


nor creation. There should be no reviewing in newspapers and 


75 Experiment in Criticism (1929). 


76 Brief Treatise on the Criticism of, Poetry (1920). 
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periodicals should review only from a well approved critical 
point of view. Bliot opines that: 

eoee Lt is of more significance that a poet 

should be discussed passionately in one in- 

telligent drawing-room than in a dozen mediocre 

reviews, = and a better prognostic of his per- 

manence,77 

There is now a need for criticism of a new kind, which 

will consist largely in a logical and dialectical study of 
the terms used. Eliot's own interest in these problems has 


been fostered by his dissatisfaction with the meaning of his 


own statements and with those of the humanists. /8 


77 Brief Treatise on the Criticism of. Poetry (1920). 


78 Experiment in Criticism (1929). 
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CHAPTER III 


POETRY 


Poetry and Prose 


Criticism asks, "What is poetry?"+ Eliot does not try 
to answer this question. He admits that when a critic speaks 
of poetry he is generalizing from the poetry which he best 
knows and likes, not from all poetry. All poetry, he goes 
on to say, “includes everything written in verse which a 
sufficient number of the best minds have considered to be 
poetry."2 Thus he suggests as a standard the consensus of 
opinion in which the individual critic's dictmhas its own 
place and value. It is.:in his consideration of particular 
examples for which the name of poetry has been challenged 
that he ventures an opinion. The particular cases are those 
of the "vers libre" of Pound, the prose poem of Aldington, 
and the poetry of Dryden and Johnson. The question is the 
difference between poetry and prose. 

In the matter of form Eliot concludes that "the only 
absolute distinction to be drawn is that poetry is written in 


verse and prose is written in prose ... there is a prose 


rhythm and a verse rhy thm, "9 
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3 Borderline of Prose (1917). 
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Prose is as valuable a medium as verse; it 
costs as much pains to write and it gives the 
same enjoyment. To combine prose and verse 
would be a crime against the metrical unity 
which a single work should have.4 


No one is competent to judge poetry until 
he recognizes that poetry is nearer to verse 
than it is to prose poetry.5 

Eliot considers that Pope is poetry and Jeremy Taylor is 
prose. 

Eliot recognizes that form alone is not a valid 
criterion. Onewriter, by using certain exclusively poetic 
methods, is sometimes able to write poetry in what is called 
prose; another can write great prose in verse.© 

There are surprisingly few things that 
can be said about poetry and none of them 
gives us a dividing line between poetry and 
not-poetry.7 


Poetry is primarily an art; it is a means 
of communicating direct feelings peculiar to 
art, which range from amusement to ecstasy.8 


Prose and Verse (1920). 
Introduction to Selected Poems of Ezra Pound (1928). 
Preface to Anabasis (1930). 


Housman on Poetry (1933). 
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Brief Treatise on the.Criticism of Poetry (1920). 
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"Absalom and Achitophel" and the "Letter to Arbuthnot" cap- 


ture and put into literature an emotion. "I can not see that 


it matters much whether we call them poetry or prose." And 


in speaking of Poe and De Quincy, Eliot says he finds it hard 


to distinguish between prose-poetry and prose. 


We suspect that the distinction is probably 
the old assertion that poetry is the language 

of emotion and imagination, proceeding by con- 
crete images and that prose is the language of 
thought and ratiocination proceeding by argument, 
by definition, by inference and by the use of 
abstract terms. 9 


Prosaic is a term which is open to question when applied to 


poetry. 


The reproach of the prosaic, levelled at 
Dryden, rests upon a confusion between the 
emotions considered to be poetic - which is a 
matter allowing considerable latitude of fashion - 
and the result of personal emotion in poetry; 

and also there is the emotion depicted by the 

poet in some kinds of poetry, of which. the 
Testament of Villon is an example. Again there 

is the intellect, the originality and indepen- 
dence and clarity of what we vaguely call the 
poet's 'point of view.! Our valuation of 

poetry, in short, depends upon several con- 
siderations, upon the permanent and upon the 
mutable and transitory. When we try to isolate 
the essentially poetic we bring our pursuit in 

the end to something insignificant.10 


Poetry is expected to share the excellences of zood 


prose. It must be at least as well written as prose, !t 


9 Prose and Verse (1921). 
LO, SE. 26i7< 
11 Introductory Essay to Johnson's London (1930). 
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Prose which has nothing in common with 
verse is dead, verse which has nothing in com- 
mon with prose is probably artificial, false, 
diffuse and syntactically weak.12 


In these remarks on prose and poetry Eliot is using 


his critic's prerogative of giving reasons for what he likes 


or dislikes. In this case he apparently is not satisfied 
with prose poetry yet he gets much pleasure from Dryden's 
"prosaic" verse, And he ends with the humble query "What 


is man to decide what poetry ig7nts 


Creation of Poetry 


When Eliot writes of the creation of poetry it can be 
assumed that he is speaking from experience and is attempting 
that critical self analysis which he claims is the poet's 
Qualification as critic. From the same essay in which he 
proclaimed the importance of tradition, “Tradition and the 
Individual Talent," comes his fullest explanation of the 
process of creativity. It is the other side of his "imper- 


sonal theory of poetry." He speaks of it in a broad term 


1S am 2a 
15) SE 273. 
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as the relation of the poem to its author. Eliot draws the 
analogy of the catalyst. When a bit of finely filiated 
platinum is introduced into a chamber containing oxygen and 
sulphur dioxide sulphurous acid is formed. 


This combination takes place only if the 
platinum is present; nevertheless the newly 
formed acid contains no trace of platinum, and 
the platinum itself is apparently unaffected; 
has remained inert, neutral, and unchanged. 

The mind of the poet is the shred of platinum. 
It may partly, or exclusively operate upon the 
experience of the man himself; but, the more 
perfect the artist, the more completely sepa- 
rate in him will be the man who suffers and the 
mind which creates: the more perfectly will the 
mind digest and transmute the passions which 
are its material. 


The experience, you will notice, the 
elements which enter the presence of the trans- 
forming catalyst, are of two kinds: emotions 
and feelings. The effect of a work of art up- 
on the person who enjoys it is an experience 
different in kind from any experience not of 
art. It may be formed out of one emotion, or 
may be a combination of severals:and various 
feelings inhering .* for. the writer in par- 
ticular words or phrases or images, may be 
added to compose the final result .... The 
poet's mind is in fact a receptacle for seizing 
and storing up numberless feelings, phrases, 
images, which remain there until all the par- 
ticles which can unite to form a new compound 
are present together .... My meaning is, that 
the poet has, not a 'personality' to express 
but a particular medium, which is only a medium 
and not a personality, in which impressions and 
experiences combine in peculiar and unexpected 
ways ° 


It is not in his personal emotions, the 
emotions provoked by particular events in his 
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life, that the poet is in any way remarkable 

or interesting.... The business of the poet is 
not to find new emotions, but to use the ordinary 
ones and, in working them up into poetry, to ex- 
press feelings which are not in actual emotions 
at@ali.ie. Poetry is not a turning loose of 
emotion, but an escape from emotion; it is not 
the expression of personality, but an escape from 
personality ... 


To divert interest from the poet to poetry 
is a laudable aim: for it would conduce to a 
juster estimation of actual poetry ... The 
emotion of art is impersonal. And the poet can- 
not reach this impersonality without surrendering 
himself wholly to the work to be done.14 
This theory of the depersonalized artist which Eliot 
expressed in 1917 did not remain unmodified. The creation 
of poetry was something that took place in a trance. It was 
almost a subconscious activity. It is interesting to note 
that he refers to John Livingston Lowes!° who had demonstrated 


the importance of memory in imagination, of instinctive and 


-unconscious as well as deliberate selection. In 19335 he 


points out that there is an analogy between mystical experience 


and some of the ways in which poetry is written.15 However 
he indicates that there are other ways. 
With the mystical experience he connects “automatic 


writing" which he describes this time in a biological com- 


14 86 Vail passim. 
TD. we  7Os 
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parison. "Inspired" writing gives him the 

impression of having undergone a long period 

of incubation, though we do not know until the 

shell breaks what kind of egg we have been 

sitting on. .... What happens is something 

negative, that is to say no ‘'inspiration' as 

we commonly think of it, but the breaking down 

of strong habitual barriers - which tend to 

re-form very quickly.17 
He goes on to doubt whether his own poetry written in this 
manner was his best. No critic, as far as he knows, has ever 
identified those passages.18 Even in 1917 he was conscious 
that this was not the whole story. "There is a great deal, 
in the writing of poetry, which must be conscious and 
deliberate."19 He later came to the conclusion that or- 
ganization was necessary as well as inspiration, and that 
"Kubla Khan" had an exaggerated reputation for which faith 
in mystical inspiration was responsible. °° 

Nevertheless an author's imagery does come from the 

whole of his sensitive life since early childhood. Certain 
images recur charged with emotion, "The song of one bird, the 
scent of one flower ... Such memories may have symbolic values 
but of what we cannot tell for they come to represent the 


depths of feeling into which we cannot peer, "#1 
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Emotion is the basic material of poetry. "What every 
poet starts from is his own emotions." Eliot cites Shakes- 


peare and Dante who "expressed in perfect language some human 


impulse."<2 


Shakespeare, too, was occupied with the 
struggle - which alone constitutes life for a 
poet - to transmute his personal and private 
agonies into something rich and strange, somes 
thing universal and impersonal. The rage of 
Dante against Florence, or Pistoia, or what 
not, the deep surge of Shakespeare's general 
cynicism and disillusionment, are merely 
gigantic attempts to metamorphose private fail- 
ures and disappointments. The great poet, in 
writing himself writes his times. Thus Dante, 
hardly knowing it,became the voice of the 
thirteenth century. Shakespeare, hardly know- 
ing it, became the representative of the end 
of the sixteenth. 235 


When Eliot said that the poet "has not a 'personality' 


to express but a particular medium" 24 He did not mean it 


too literally. He was excluding extreme individualism. 
"Personality" as the sum of experiences and feelings is ap- 
parently legitimate. 


The creation of a work of art, we will 
say the creation of a character in a drama, 
consists in the process of transfusion of the 
personality, or in a deeper sense, the life, of 
the author into the character. This is a very 
different matter from the orthodox creation in 
one's own image. The ways in which the passions 
and desires of the creator may be satisfied in 
the work of art are complex and devious. 
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The form in which the basic emotion of an author can 


be expressed is called an "objective correlative". In the 


essay"Hamlet and His Problems" Eliot brands the play an ar- 


tistic failure because of Shakespeare's inability to impose 


upon the intractable material of the old play the new motive 


of the effect of a mother's guilt upon her gota Hamlet 


the man, "is dominated by an emotion which is in excess of 


the facts as they appear."27 


The only way of expressing emotion in the 
form of art is by finding an ‘objective cor- 
relative'; in other words, a set of objects, a 
Situation, a chain of events, which shall be 

the formula of that particular emotion, such 

that when the external facts which must ter- 

minate in sensory experience, are given, the emotion 
is immediately evoked ... Artistic 'inevitability' 
lies in this complete adequacy of the external 

to the emotion. 28 


In the process of creation there is exercised by cer- 


tain authors an "auditory imagination." iG as 


eee. the feeling for syllable and rhythm, penetrat- 
ing far below the conscious levels of thought and 
feeling, invigorating every word; sinking to the 
most primitive and forgotten, returning to the 
origin and bringing something back, seeking the 
beginning and the end. It works through meanings, 
certainly, or not without meanings in the ordinary 
sense, and fuses the old and obliterated and the 
trite, the current, and the new and surprising, 29 
the most ancient and the most civilized mentality. 


123. 
27 SE 125. 
28 SE 124-5, 
aia ake 
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Matthew Arnold was not sensitive to the musical 
qualities of verse and lacked this power.99 Milton and Joyce 
however, who lacked to a large extent visual imagination, 
developed the auditory in compensation. 

Eliot refers to three famous dicta on the subject of 
poetic creation. In Wordsworth!s formula, "emotion re- 
collected in tranquility" he does not believe. 

For it is neither emotion, nor recollec- 

tion nor tranquillity. It is a concentration, 

and a new thing resulting from the concentration 

of a very great number of experiences which to 

the practical and active person would not seem 

to be experiences at all.32 
Dryden's discussion of the poet's imagination is, Eliot thinks 
a tribute not only to critical’ analysis but’ to his catholic 


and discriminating taste.°° The distinction Coleridge makes 


between imagination and fancy is meaningless to him,354 
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51 A Note on the Verse of John Milton (1936). 
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Form in Poetry 


Literature must have form in the same sense that 
the author must have tradition. The chief distinction be- 
tween prose and poetry is, Eliot came very near saying, 
that between prose and verse. Form is one of the attributes 
of poetic drama which he most emphasizes. It is inherent 
in what he says of convention, in connection with the drama. 


When I say convention, I do not neces- 
sarily mean any particular convention of 
subject matter, of treatment, of verse, 
or of dramatic form,of general philoso- 
phy of life or any other convention which 
has already been used. It may be some 
quite new selection of structure or dis- 
tortion in subject matter or technique, 
any form or rhythm imposed upon the world 
of action.4 


It is essential that a work of art 
should be self-consistent, that an artist 
should consciously or unconsciously draw 
a circle beyond which he does not trespass: 
on the one hand actual life is always the 
material, and on the other hand an ab- 
straction from actual life is a necessary 
condition to the creation of the work of 
art. 


Neither matter nor emotion alone makes poetry. In 


a perfect poem both form and content are equally interesting 


55 SE 93-94. 
36 SE 93. 
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and being equally interesting are interesting as one thing 
37 


and not as two. 
A precise fitness of form and mtter 
mean also a balance between them; thus 
the form, the pattern movement, has a 
solemnity of its own (e.g. Shakespeare's 
songs) however light and gay the human 
emotion concerned, and a gaiety of its 
own, however serious or tragic the 
emotion (e.g. Choruses of Sophocles). 
Free verse does not exist. There is no freedom in 
Pe aa Eliot points out that the result of the Campion- 
Daniel controversy was to establish that rhyme is neither 
O 
an essential nor a superfluity.~ There is escape from 
rhyme but none from meter; there is only mastery. Blank 
verse is the only accepted rhymeless verse in English. The 
rejection of rhyme does not mean more freedom but enjoins a 
more careful choice of words, sentence structure and word 
order on the author. There is no Vers Libre only good 
verse; bad verse and chaos. > The mastery referred to 
"comes of being so well trained that form is an instinct and 
can be adapted to the particular purpose in hana."42 


In the consideration of the modern tendency toward 


37 Introduction to Selected Poems of Ezra Pound (1928). 


38 Introduction to Selected Poems by Marianne Moore (1935). 


39 Reflections on Vers Libre (1917). 


40 UP 30. 
41 Reflections on Vers Libre (1917). 
42 


Pound, His Metric and Poetry (1917). 
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eccentric form and in his defense of 18th century verse 


Eliot looks with suspicion on originality in poetic 


technique. There are poets who develop technique, who imi- 


tat e techniques, and who invent technique. Invention is 
wrong only because it is impossible. "The poem which is 
absolutely original is absolutely bad",-— it is subjective 
in the bad sense. 


True originality is merely development 
and if it is right development it may 
appear in the end so inevitable that 
we almost come to the point of view of 
denying all original virtue to the poet. 
He simply did the next thing to be done. 


It is difficult to discriminate between true and spurious 


originality. The original poet goes direct to life and the 
derivative poet to literature which he mistakes for life 


because he has not read enough. "The ordinary life of 


ordinary cultivated people is a mush of literature and 
To be original with the minimum of alteration in 
idiom is sometimes more distinguished than to be original 
with the maximum of atbarations:. "It is a poet's business 


to be original in technique only so far as is absolutely 


necessary for saying what he has to say."*° "Novelty or 


43 Introduction to Selected Poems of Ezra Pound (1928). 


44 Introductory Essay to Johnson's London (1930). 


45 Note to Collected Poems of Harold Monro, xiii (1933). 
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originality are objectionable only as they are glorified for 


n46 


their own sakes. "A great innovator is driven to his 


innovations by an inner necessity -- forced on him by his 


maaerdialat 


Style 


Style is a matter of propriety. There is no wholly 
objective distinction between the natural and the artificial 
style. Whether a style is natural is whether it is natural 
to the man who wrote eas Eliot disagrees with Wordsworth's 
"language really used by men." The language of a class is 


proper in dramatic representation "but on other occasions it 


is not the business of the poet to talk like any class of 


49 
society but like himself." No form, conversational or 


otherwise can be applied indiscriminately. If a writer 
wishes to give the effect of speech he must positively give 
the effect of himself talking in his own person and "if 


we are to express ourselves, our variety of thoughts and 


ASG 24, 
ASG 25, 
JD 15. 
UP 63. 
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feelings, on a variety of subjects with inevitable rightness 
we must adapt our manner to the moment with infinite vari- 
ations."°9 two examples of good style are cited, Dante 
and Dryden. The "Inferno" demonstrates that the greatest 
poetry can be written with "the greatest economy of words 
and with the greatest austerity in the use of metaphor, 
simile, verbal beauty, and a : Dryden possesses 
the qualities of “elegance and urbanity, two words of com- 
mendation which have long been in disrepute, but which are 
always needed. "52 

"Rhetoric" has come to mean a vice of manner. Eliot 
wishes to find a rhetoric of substance “which is Raene: 
because it issues from what it has to Sxpréds2#>> As a 
type of proper rhetoric he points to the Shakespearean 
passages in which a character sees himself in a dramatic 
light. °* Othellots last speech is such a one, "the most 
terrible exposure of human weakness" which Eliot ictowa 2° 
This self dramatization is also shown by Cyrano in his 


famous speech on noses. But if this type of speech is ex- 


50 SE 26. 
Sl, SE 213. 
s2 JD 650. 
55 SE 26. 
54 SE 27. 
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cepted ,rhetoric is then "any adornment or inflation of speech 
which is not done for a particular effect but for a general 
6 
improsaivensss."° 
Seventeen years later in 1936 Eliot, defining rhetoric 
as a "tortuous style", regards it as appropriate to Henry 
James in his search for precision, but condemns it in Milton 
where the complication is dictated by a demand of verbal 
music only. 
A disadvantage of the rhetorical 

style appears to be, that a disloca- 

tion takes place through the hyper- 

trophy of the auditory imagination 

at the expense of the visual and 

tactile, so that the inner meaning 

is separated from the surface, and 

tends to become something occult, or 

at least without effect gn the reader 

until fully understood.” 
Eliot charges Milton with the deterioration of our language. 
The complication of a Miltonic sentence is deliberately 
introduced into what was previously a simplified and abstract 
thought. Syntax is determined by the musical significance, 
by the auditory imagination. The result is rhetoric. 
"Though not bad in itself it my be bad in relation to the 


historical life of the language as a whole."°9 


56 SE 130. 

57 A Note on the Verse of John Milton (1936). 
58 A Note on the Verse of John Milton (1936). 
59 A Note on the Verse of John Milton (1936). 
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Wit is a quality of style which Eliot holds in high 
regard. He defines it more or less negatively in an attempt 
to segregate the essential characteristic of certain seven- 
teenth century verse. 


Out of that high style developed from 
Marlowe through Jonson...the seventeenth 
century separated two qualities wit and 
magniloquence....What is meant (by wit) 
is some quality which is common to the 
songs in Comus and Cowley's Anacreontics 
and Marvell's Horatian Ode. It is more 
than a technical accomplishment, or the 
vocabulary and syntax of an epoch; it 
is,...a tough reasonableness beneath the 
slight lyric grace. 


The alliance of levity and seriousness 
(by which the seriousness is intensified) 
is a characteristic of the sort of wit we 
are trying to identify. It is in...Gautier 
--Baudelaire--Laforque--Catullus--Jonson-- 
Propertius--and Ovid. It is a quality of 
sophisticated literature.... 


This wit which pervades the poetry of 
Marvell is more Latin, more refined than 
anything which succeeded it. The great 
danger as well as the great interest and 
excitement of English prose and verse 
compared with the French is that it per- 
mits and justifies an exaggeration of 
particular qualities to the exclusion of 
others. Dryden was great in wit as 
Milton in magniloquence, but the former 
by isolating this quality and making it 
by itself into great poetry and the 
latter by coming to dispense with it 
altogether may perhaps have injured the 
language. 


We are baffled in the attempt to trans- 
late the quality indicated by the dim and 
antiquated term wit into the equally une 
satisfactory nomenclature of our own 
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time....lt has passed out of our critical 
coinage altogether, and no new term has 
been struck to replace it; the quality 
seldom exists, and is never recognized. 


With our eye still on Marvell we can 
say that wit is not erudition; it is 
sometimes stifled by erudition, as in 
much of Milton. It is not cynicism, 
though it has a kind of toughness which 
may be confused with cynicism by the 
tender minded. It is confused with eru- 
dition because it belongs to an educated 
mind, rich in generations of experience. 
eeeLt involves, probably a recognition, 
implicit in the expression of every ex- 
perience, of other kinds of experience 
which are possible, which we find as 
clearly in the greatest as in poets like 
Marvell. 


The quality which Marvell had, this 
modest and certainly impersonal virtue 
—whether we call it wit or reason, or 
even urbanity—we have patently failed 
to define. By whatever name we call it, 
and however we define that name it is 
something precious and needed and ap- 
parently extinct; it is what shoytd pre- 
serve the reputation of Marvell. 


Philosophy, Religion, and Poetry 


"A poem is primarily a work of art o> "Art is 


autotelic and although it may have ends beyond itself it is 


60 SE 252-263 passim. 
61 A Brief Treatise on the Criticism of Poetry (1920). 
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not required to be aware of them and performs its function 


62 


much better by indifference to them. Eliot claims that 


poetry is not the vehicle for commnication; 


65 that 


if poetry is a form of communication 
yet that which is to be communicated 
is the poem itself and only inci- 
dentally the experience gnd thought 
that have gone into it © 


In fact "Communication will not explain poetry." He goes 


on with "I will not say that there is not always some vary- 


ing degree of communication in poetry, or that poetry could 


65 
exist without it." Neither is it a substitute for philoso- 


phy or theology or religion. 


62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
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It has its own function. But as 
this function is not intellectual, 
but emotional, it cannot be defined 
adequately in intellectual terms. 
We can gay that it provides conso- 
lation.? 


Any theory which relates poetry very 
closely to a religious or a social 
scheme of things aims, probably to ex- 
plain poetry by discovering its natural 
laws; but is in danger of binding 
poetry by legislation and poetry can 
recognize no such laws. 
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In the latter half of his career Eliot is interested 


in the extent to which expression of thought and meaning has 


a place in poetry, that is in the content of a poem. 


Poetry has as much to learn from prose 
as from other poetry, and I think that 
an interaction between prose and verse 
like the interaction between language 
and language is a condition of vitality 
in literature. For uss; anything that 
can be said as well in prose can be said 
better in prose. Anda great deal, in 
the way of meaning belongs to prose 
rather than to poetry.eec. 8 


"A recognition of the error of the poet's trying to do other 


people's work" is wholesome and “understanding a poem is not 


essential to its enjoyment." 


68 UP 145. 


The chief use of the "meaning" of a 
poem in the ordinary sense, may be (I 
am speaking of some kinds of poetry and 
not all) to satisfy one habit of the 
reader, to keep his mind diverted and 
quiet, while the poem does its work upon 
him: much as the imaginary burglar is 
always provided with a bit of nice meat 
for the house-dog....eHowever some poets 
become impatient of this "meaning" which 
seems superfluous, and perceive possi-= 
bilities of intensity through its elimi- 
nation. I am not asserting that this 
situation is ideals; only that we must 
write our poetry as we can, and take it 
as we find it. 


69 UP 144-145 passim. 
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As for didacticism in poetry 
When you find Wordsworth as the seer and 
prophet whose function it is to instruct, 
and edify through pleasure as if this were 
something he had found out for himself you 
daete toe Gielap tide acne vkiiae eitpeerny. Te 
y 

Going one step further Eliot confronts the question 
of propaganda in poetry. He finds that Lucretius and Dante 
are responsible propagandists, Shelley and Wordsworth 
irresponsible propagandists and that "Bhe poet must be 
rated in the end both by the philosophy he realizes in 
poetry and by the fullness and adequacy of the realiza- 
tion." Milton was a deliberate propagandist but we can 
separate his poetry and propaganda. Shakespeare and 
Sophocles were no propagandists at all. 

The ideal reader should be able to appreciate as 
literature all literature, of whatever place, race or time, 
by a temporary suspension of disbelief but there was never 
a real reader or critic "whose appreciation was a separate 
faculty, quite judicious and wholly isolated from his other 
interests ami his private passions." We all aim in the end 
at a theory of life and tend 

--eto terminate our enjoyment of the 
arts in a philosophy, and our philoso- 


phy in a religion — in such a way that 
the personal to oneself is fused and 


oO. Be ‘66. 
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completed in the impersonal and general, 
not extinguished, but enriched, expanded, 
developed, and more itself by becoming 
more something not itself. 


In practice, our literary judgment is 
always fallible because we inevitably 
tend to overestimate a poetry which em- 
bodies a view of life which we can under- 
stand and which we accept; but we are 
not really entitled to prize such poetry 
so highly unless we also make the effort 
to enter those worlds of poetry in which 
we are alien. Poetry cannot prove that 
anything is true...it proves successfully, 
or fails to prove, that certain worlds 
of thought and feeling are possible. It 
provides intellectual sanction for feel- 
ings, and esthetic sanction for thought. /1 


From 1927-1932 the problem of poetry and belief 
occupies Eliot more than in his previous work. In Shakespeare 
and the Stoicism of Seneca and in Dante, he is interested in 
the use of a philosophy by the particular poet. A Note on 
Poetry and Belief, the note appended to Section II of Dante, 
and Poetry and Propaganda are concerned with poetic belief 
in general. 

As to the poet's belief Eliot doubts 
-. whether belief proper enters into 
the activity of a great poet, qua 
poet....The poet makes poetry, the 
metaphysician makes metaphysics, the 
bee makes honey, the spider secretes 
a filament. You can hardly say that 


any of thgse agents believes, he mere- 
ly does. 


71 Poetry and Propaganda (1930). 
Ve. mp? 2.6. 
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I prefer not to define, or to test 
poetry by means of speculations about 
its origins; you cannot find a sure 
test for poetry, a test by which you 
may distinguish between poetry and 
mere good verse, by reference to its 
putative antecedents in the mind of 
the poet. 


The problem still puzzles him in the Norton lectures 
of 1932. His general conclusion, still in the direction of 
his early “impersonal theory", is that belief in what a 
poet says is necessary neither to the poet nor to his reader. 
This complete dissociation, however, is difficult. 

Eliot points out that poetry and philosophy are 
two things. "I believe that for a poet to be also a philoso- 
pher he would have to be virtually two men, a poet may borrow 


n74 


a philosophy or he may do without one. A poet can deal 


with philosophic ideas as Lucretius did, not as matter for 
A 

argument but as matter for inspection 8 and "from the 

Purgatorio one learns that a straightforward philosophical 


#76 


statement can be great poetry. Eliot considers that 


.. Marlowe's Mephistopheles is simpler 
then Goethe's....Marlowe has in a few 
words concentrated him into a statement. 
Goethe's demon sends us back to Goethe. 


He embodies a philosophy. A creation of 
art should not do that, it should re- 


13. UP 1526 
74 UP §90. 


75 SW 144. 
76 SE 213. 
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place the philosophy.’ ” 


The "material of the artist is not his beliefs as held but 


his beliefs as fe1it."’8 


Eliot is “concerned with the application of our 
79 


religion to the criticism of any literature." 
In the decay of Protestantism, he finds the chief 
clue to understanding the decay of contemporary Anglo- 
Saxon literature. Most writers reject Protestant Christi- 
anity. This background makes our writing seem crude and 
provincial in Europe's intellectual centers. With the 
disappearance of ideas of Original Sin and intense moral 
struggle human beings in poetry and prose fiction tend to 
become less real for "it is in moments of moral and spiritual 
struggle depending upon spiritual sanctions that men become 


real. "80 


Poetry is not a satisfactory substitute for religion; 
there are deplorable moral and religious effects in confusing 


poetry and morals to find a substitute for faith. Eliot 


77 SW 59. 
78 UP 128. 
79 EAM 94. 


80 ASG 41-46 passin. 
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believes "that nothing in this world or the next is a sub- 
stitute for anything else and if you find that you must do 
without something such as religious or philosophic belief 

then you must just do without it.? 


In all poetry there is "danger of expressing what one 
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1 


would like to feel instead of what one really feels."°" This 


danger seems to Eliot especially inherent in religious verse 


in general and in "devotional poetry and religious poetry 


which falis within an exact faith and has precise objects 


835 
for contemplation." In discussing G. M. Hopkins, Eliot 


states that "to be a devotional poet is a limitation", 


81 
82 
83 
84 


For the great majority of people who 
love poetry "religious poetry" is a 
variety of minor poetry: the religious 
poet is not a poet who is treating the 
whole subject matter of poetry ina 
religious spirit but a poet who is deal- 
ing with a confined part of this subject 
matter,who is leaving out what men con- 
sider their major passions and thepeby 
confessing his ignorance of them. 


UP 106-108 passim. 


George Herbert (1932). 
FLA 136. 


EAM 96. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DRAMA 


Eliot calls attention to the fact that drama may occur 
at various points along a line the termini of which are 
liturgy and realism and that its form is determined by the 
point in the line at which a tension between liturgy and 
realism takes place, "The next form of drama will have to 
be a verse drama," he writes, referring to the loss of thera- 
peutic value drama suffered in relaxing its form to prose. 

He suggests that the play, like a religious service, should 

be a stimulant to make life more tolerable and that part of 

its stimulus comes from vocal rhythm. ? "Rhythm was a great 
thing with Aristotle and he wasn't called upon to determine 

how far catharsis could be effected without it." 

"Drama is perhaps the most permanent of poetic forms, 
capable of greater variation and expressing a wider variety 
of types of eeeiate Emotion is its material. 

| Poetic drama must take genuine and sub- 


stantial human emotions, such emotions as obe 


1 Introduction to Savonarola (1926). 
2 The Beating of a Drum (1923). 
S 2S ob. 
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servation can confirm, typical emotions, and 
give them artistic form, the degree of abstrac- 
tion is,a question for the method of each 
author. 


With the exception of "the closet drama" whose author is 
obligated to leave no doubt in our minds about his intention 
on this point it is for presentation. 


A speech in a play should never appear to be 
intended to move us as it might conceivably move 
other characters in the play, for it is essential 
that we should preserve our position as spec- 
tators and observe always from the outside 
though with complete understanding.® 


Lamb's Specimens [selections from Elizabethan drama J 


eee. Set in motion the enthusiasm for poetic 
drama which still persists, and at the same 
time encouraged the formation of a distinction 
which is, I believe, the ruin of modern drama - 
the distinction between drama and literature... 
For all modern opinion rests upon the admis- 
sion that poetry and drama are two separate 
things. ®© 


Whereas "there is a flight above at which poetry and drama 
become one thing."! "What great poetry is not dramatic?" 
In Shakespeare 


eeee the same plays are the most poetic and 
the most dramatic and this is not by a con- 


4 SE 29. 
5 SE 28. 
6 SE 92. 
T JD SL. 
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currence of the two activities but by the 
full expansion of one and the same activity. 
eee The dramatist who is not a poet is so 
much less the dramatist..... There is no 
‘relation! between poetry and drama. All 
poetry tends towards drama and all drama 
towards poetry.8 


The great vice of English drama from 
Kyd to Galsworthy has been that its aim of 
realism was unlimited. In one play, Everyman, 
and perhaps in that one play only, we have a 
drama within the limits of art.9 


Elizabethan drama's "great weakness is the same weakness as 
that of modern drama, it is a lack of convention."9 In 
addition it seems to Eliot "the lack of moral and social 
conventions" stands in the way of poetic drama today.19 


The Russian ballet dancer is a being 
who exists only during the performances, a 
personality, a vital flame which appears 
from nowhere, disappears into nothing and 
is complete and sufficient in its appearance. 
It is a conventional being, a being which 
exists only in and for the work of art 
which is the ballet. .... There are only 
limited movements that he can make, only a 
limited degree of emotion that he can express. 
He is not called. upon fer his personality «.«. 
So it would be in a strict form of drama. 


8 SE 38-40 passim. 
9 SE 93. 


10;| SE 41. 
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But in realistic drama, which is drama 
striving steadily to escape the conditions 
of art, the human being intrudes. Without 
the human being and without his intrusion 
the drama cannot be performed ... Buta 
true acting play is surely a play which 
does not depend upon the actor for anything 
but acting, in the sense in which a ballet 
depends upon the dancer for dancing .... 
The advantages of convention for the actor 
are precisely similar to its advantages for 
the author. No artist produces great art 
by a deliberate attempt to express his per- 
sonality. He expresses his personality in- 
directly through concentrating upon a task 
which is a task in the same sense as the making 
of an efficient engine or the turning of a 
jug or a table leg. ll 


° e e e ® e ° e e ° e e e e 


If there is a future for drama and 
particularly for poetic drama will it not 
be in the direction indicated by the ballet. 
Is it not a question of form rather than 
ethics? .... The ballet is valuable be- 
cause it has unconsciously concerned itself 
with a permanent form; it is futile because 
4{t has concerned itself with the ephemeral 
in content.12 


A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry, which is included in 
Selected Essays 1917-1932, is a round table discussion after 
the manner of Dryden. The statements and questions of the 
various participants are suggestions rather than positive 


indications of Hliot's beliefs, yet despite a humorous in- 


11 SE 95-6. 
12 SE 34. 
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conclusiveness, the conversation touches upon several dramatic 


forms such as the Mass,and dramatic conventions such as the 


unities and comic relief, between which he points a connection. 


The consummation of the drama, the per- 
fect and ideal drama is to be found in the 
ceremony of the Mass ... Drama springs from 
religious liturgy.... The only dramatic satis- 
faction that I find now is in a High Mass 
well performed. The Mass is a small drama 
having all the unities; but in the Church 
year you have represented the full drama of 
creation.135 


Can we not take it that the form of the 
drama must vary from age to age in accordance 
with religious assumptions of the age? That 
is that drama represents a relation of the 
human needs and satisfactions to the religious 
needs and satisfactions which the age provides. 
When the age has a set religious practice and 
belief, then the drama can and should tend 
towards realism;... the more fluid and chaotic 
the religious and ethical beliefs, the more 4 
the drama must tend in direction of liturgy.+ 


Hliot admits this theory has no historical backing. 
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The laws of unity of place and time re- 
main valid in that every play which observes 
them in so far as its material allows is in 
that respect and degree superior to plays 
which observe them less,.15 


The unities differ radically from human 
legislation in that they are laws of nature 
and a law of nature even when it is a law of 
human nature is quite another thing from human 
law.16 
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On Sydney's censure of comic relief Eliot comments: "He is 
perfectly right ... Desire for comic relief is a permanent 
craving of human nature, springing from a lack of capacity 
for concentration. "17 
The Unities of time and place have 
for me a perpetual fascination. I believe 


they will be found highly desirable for the 
drama of the future. 18 


The Dialogue concludes with a suggestion for barn and studio 


experimentation. 


It is one thing to discuss the rules 
of an art when that art is alive and quite 
another when it is dead. When there is 
contemporary practice, the critic must 
Start from that point’ and-all-his* criticism 
must return to it.19 


Elizabethan drama was aimed at a public 
which wanted entertainment of a crude sort 
but would stand a good deal of poetry. Our 
problem should be to take a form of enter- 
tainment and subject it to the process 
which would leave it a form of art. Per- 
haps the music hall comedian is the best 


matesrial,.20 
LY UR sSS% 
18 SE 45. 
19 SE 44, 


20 SW 63. 
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The statement and explication of a convic- 
tion about such an important body of dramatic 
literature [i.e. Elizabethan] should be some- 
thing more than an exercise in mental in- 
genuity or in refinement of taste: it should 
be something of revolutionary influence on the 
future of drama ... I believe that the theatre 
has reached a point at which a revolution in 
principles should take place.2l 


The subject comes to rest in terse colloquiality and 


in an austere critical pronouncement by T. S. Eliot. "Drama 


has something else to do except to divert us,"@* and 


2. ORs 
22 SE 


25 SW 


The essential is not that drama should be 
written in verse but that we get upon the 
stage a precise statement of life which is 
at the same time a point of view, a world 
which the author's mind has subjected to a 
complete process of simplification.23 
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CONCLUSIONS 


As I promised in the introduction I shall not attempt 
to judge the literary criticism of T. S. Eliot; it is not 
necessary I should do so. This particular critical effort 
stands trial before its own criteria at every stage and I 
might almost say in every page of its progress; self-judging 
and self-judged it requires no other comment. I do not mean 
that Eliot writes about his own critical work; he writes only 
very rarely even of his poetical work and then only in 
defending it from comment which he considers unjust. I do 
mean that seemingly with no conscious implication on Eliot's 
part his own practice is passed upon by his own theory every 
time he comments on criticism in general or on the critical 
work of others. In the mind of the serious reader judgment 
takes place in the way that Eliot would have it passed, 
impersonally, inevitably, and again according to Eliot's 
thought in criticism, the judgment is "right" because in- 
evitable. In view of the fact that these conclusions are 
documented and explicated in the thesis itself, I shall here 
make only the briefest of comment, and that as far as possible 


in Eliot's own words. 
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The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot is intelligent. 
Eliot is the type of critic of which Aristotle "provides an 


' "In whatever sphere of interest he looked 


eternal example.' 
solely and steadfastly at the object"; he was "intelligence 
itself swiftly operating the analysis of sensation to the 
point of principle and definition." Eliot, the critic, is 
the answer to his own demand for “intelligent criticism." 
Throughout his writings we see him constantly at work with 
his critic's chief tools of comparison and analysis “in- 


telligence itself swiftly operating the analysis of sensation 
to the point of principle and definition." 


LE 


The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot is authoritative. 
"The criticism employed by a trained and skilled writer on 
his own work is the most vital, the highest kind of criticism.’ 
Again Eliot is himself the fulfillment of the condition, this 
time as the professional man of letters. His fellow- 
craftman's knowledge of the forms he criticizes is evidenced 
throughout his work. He is a writer of prose and verse, of 


criticism and drama. He knows what he is writing about. 
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The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot is both native 
and consciously cultivated; it is also thoroughgoing, amount- 
ing to self-criticism and criticism of criticism, as well as 
criticism of the subject in hand. 

Criticism is as inevitable as breathing 
and we should be none the worse for 
articulating what passes in our minds 
when we read a book and feel an emotion 


about it,- for criticizing our om 
minds in this work of criticism. 


IV 


Within human limits and Eliot's, the literary 
criticism of T. S. Eliot is historical and traditional in 
his own accepted sense of these words. [The critic's] 
"work is two-fold; to interpret the past to the present and 
to judge the present in the light of the past." He must 
perceive not only "the pastness of the past but its 
presence." To do this he must have the historical sense. 

A traditional writer is one who writes with a feeling "that 
the whole of the literature of his own country has a simul- 
taneous existence and composes a simultaneous order" with 
the whole of the literature of the world and that his own 


work is necessarily a part of it all. 
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It is inevitable that such a critic should for his 
own age set in order the monuments of literature; that he 
should extract each author's essence and isolate his quality 
and that he should at the same time place him in relation to 
the literature of his own age and of all time. It is also 
inevitable that criticism of this type take its own place 
in tradition and thereby modifys- the extent of this modifi- 
cation is to be determined by the future,- tradition itself. 
It is part of the critic's business "to see it [literature] 
not as consecrated by time but to see it beyond time, to see 
the best work of our time and the best work of twenty-five 
hundred years ago with the same eyes." In Eliot's criticism 
Aristotle and Ezra Pound, Homer and James Joyce are regarded 
impersonally, almost nonchalantly, without respect to the 


antiquity of one or modernity of another. 


V 


The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot is erudite yet 
erudition is a thing so mucha part of Eliot'smind that even 
he would no doubt have difficulty in excluding it from his 
work if he chose;and evidently he does not choose to exclude 
it. One of Eliot's prime requirements of a critical writer is 


that he should be interested in his subject and "know enough 
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about it to be able to conmunicate that interest to others." 
This requirement is amply fulfilled in his own work. If 
Eliot mentions a work or an author unknown to his reader; 
it is as if a dominant seventh chord had been struck. As 


surely as the dominant seventh chord demands resolution into 


the tonic, a reference of Eliot's to an unread work demands 
the reading of that work. An American student of English 

literature with a background of classical studies finds in 
Eliot and his view of all literatures as parts of a larger 


whole a revelation and an example of what can be done in 

the matter of organizing and reorganizing literary experi- 
ence. Such a student is apt to become a companion if not a 
disciple of Eliot and to get a great deal of enjoyment from 
the companionship. It is possible that in the case of average 


readers Eliot's theories are not found wanting if "tested by 


their power of refining our sensibility and increasing our 
understanding." 
To discuss Eliot's practice of his own poetics is 


beyond the scope of this thesis. However, to read his theory 


is to view all poetry anew. The following are among Eliot's 


most important theories about poetry. Poetry is autotelic, 
an end in and of itself. It is to be enjoyed. Meaning is 
not essential to poetry; neither is belief required of 


author or reader. Although poetry is not to be thought of 


as a substitute for religion or philosophy it can express 
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either, once either has been formulated. Poetry comes about 
impersonally. This is the catalyst theory of poetic creativi- 
ty. The poet's mind is passive; it is the medium in which 
poetry results from the presence of its component parts. In- 
evitability in poetry, its "rightness," depends on the extent 
to which the poet finds an "objective correlative," the 
function of the objective correlative being to reproduce in 
others the exact emotional experience of the poet. Some 

poets have "auditory imagination." Drama and poetry are 

one in the higher reaches of both, and the theatre is an 


ideal medium for poetry. 


VI 


The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot aims to be and 
may be considered to be, within human limitations and Eliot's, 
untrammeled and independent. "Critical speculation like 
philosophical speculation and scientific research must be 
free to follow its own course; and cannot be called upon to 
show immediate results." He also tries not to value 


theories according to their approximation to his own. 
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The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot is modest and 
conservative. He requires of himself as of his fellow 
critic, ideal or actual, that he write "simply and con- 


servatively," what he thinks. 


VIII 


The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot is honest and 
sensitively appreciative. "Honest criticism and sensitive 
appreciation are directed not upon the poet but upon 


poetry." 


IX 


The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot is particu- 
laristic, stressing particular phases or qualities of the 
works with which it deals. 


x 


The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot is miscellaneous; 


his various essays having "no greater unity than that of 
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having been written by the same person." It contains no 
grand plan or system, no ordered treatment of literature, 
but each piece shows mastery in its adaptation to its 


own purpose. 


XI 


The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot has since 1929 


broadened into a criticism of life. Points of Views pub- 


lished in 1941, is definitive in the mtter of Eliot's owm 


evaluation of the different elements in his writings and 


the different phases of his criticism. It is revealing that 


of the forty-three selections included only nine were written 


before the year 1929 when Eliot proclaimed himself Royalist 


in politics, Anglo-Catholic in religion, and Classicist in 


literature. This makes of that declaration a turning point 


in his career. In general he has since that date tended to 


broaden his theories, which were originally concerned with 


an assessment of literature and with tradition and the 


individual talent, to an assessment of the whole of life and 


to orthodoxy and heresy. In so doing he has given his 


readers what he himself demanded of drama: "A precise state- 


ment of life which is at the same time a point of view, a 


world which the author's mind has subjected to a complete 
process of simplification." 
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XII 


The literary criticism of T. S. Eliot as originally 
conceived and practiced by its author is at present a 
closed book. This conclusion follows logically upon the 
last preceding if indeed it may not properly be considered 
as inherent in it. However, its importance to a person 
interested in literature is so great that it seems to 


require in the summary of this thesis a separate statement. 


XIIL 


Conclusions from Conclusions 


To condense the twelve conclusions above, and to re- 
iterate two statements made in the introduction, I should like 
to say: first, that T. S. Hliot is a good critic even under 
the powerful glass of his own literary criticism; and second, 
that his essays are worth knowing both intrinsically and in 
the new interest they arouse in the authors they treat, the 


fresh stimulus they provide for the study of literature. 
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ABSTRACT 


PART ONE 


Thomas Stearns Eliot is a belletrist who has made 
literature and criticism his vocation. He is American by 
birth but as a young man he adopted England as his home. 
He has been widely acclaimed as the most distinguished man 


of letters in the English-speaking countries today. 


a 


Throughout a life of varied literary endeavor T. S. 
Eliot has become more and more the critic. His critical 
attitude bears a strong analogy to Matthew Arnold's although 
there is also much contrast between the two. Eliot began 
with a sense of the need for criticism in contemporary 
literature. He felt that an examination of principles was 


necessary,=- that this generation, like every other generation, 
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must reappraise everything for itself. 


LIE 


Several books Eliot at one time or another purposed 
to write have remained unwritten but from his miscellaneous 
writings over a period of more than thirty years, some of 
them singled out by the author for repeated publication, it 
is possible to extract his point of view. In 1929 Eliot 
characterized this point of view as classicist in literature, 
royalist in politics and Anglo-Catholic in religion, and he 
further defined it as temperate conservatism. Toa student 
of his work, Eliot's criticism seems to resolve itself into 


the exercise of the intelligence. 


IV 


Since Eliot's criticism is an exercise of the in- 
telligence its form and method are adaptable and they are 
constantly being adapted to the particular subject in hand. 
His criticism is always employed on the writings themselves, 


often on particular qualities or phases of the writings, 
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never on the writer. His own literary style is impeccable 
and is especially noteworthy for precision; it is enlivened 
by a keen observation, a trenchant wit and the occasional 
{ntentional introduction of a colloquial expression which 
shocks the reader into a clearer perception of his meaning. 
Readers sometimes complain that they camot understand Eliot. 
This is due in the main to his assumption on their part of a 


wider acquaintance with the subject than they possess. 


PART TWO 


CHAPTER I 


Eliot conceives of all literature as a living whole 
which is modified by and which modifies each new work. To 
obtain the benefits of tradition, which is the name he gives 
this conception, involves great labor and the continual sur- 
render of the critic himself as he is at the moment to this 
something which is more valuable. He must assimilate classics 
and moderns; the past must be as much with him as the present. 
He must not,as some critical writers have been known to dos 
relegate the past to the past. 

In his latter years Eliot has extended his view of 
tradition making it include orthodoxy. His criticism of 
literature,-he says good prose cannot be written by a people 


without convictions,- has become a criticism of society and 
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has taken on philosophical and religious implications. In 
place of the terms "classic" and "romantic" he employs “ortho- 
dox" and "heretical", terms which in his employment take on 


special connotations. 


CHAPTER II 


Definition of Criticism 


For Eliot, criticism is as inevitable as breathing 
and he believes it should become articulate whether it aims 
to elucidate a work of art and correct taste or to diagnose 
the state of society and prescribe a cure. In either case 
the critic must not supply opinion, but endeavor to put the 
reader in possession of facts which he may otherwise lack. 

The critic's chief tools are comparison and analysis. 
He must continually refresh his own impressions as well as 
increase his understanding in order to arrive at a generalized 
statement of literary beauty. This is a development in sensi- 
bility. The labor of the critic is to isolate the quality of 
literature not to determine its rank. The pondering of prob- 
lems enhances enjoyment but it cannot be called upon to show 
immediate results. The critic should have great erudition 
and remarkable generalizing power. In addition to this his 
criticism is required to be interesting and to be free from 
personal emotions. "We must see literature all round to de- 


tach it from ourselves, to reach a state of pure contemplation 
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Criticism and Creation 


Criticism is, by definition, about something other 


than itself; creation is, by definition, autotelic. The 


criticism of his own work by a trained writer is, according to 
Eliot, the most vital, the highest kind of criticism. At first 
he was inclined to think it was the only kind of criticism 

that could be of use to a poet but later he saw certain limi- 
tations of the poet as critic and had to stretch his frame to 


make some important inclusions. 


The Function of Criticism 


The function of criticism is the setting in order, 
from time to time, not only the monuments of literature but 
the monuments of criticism as well. The growth of an excep- 
tional individual follows the same pattern: first he enjoys 
literature, then he appreciates it, and last he organizes it. 
Every effort to formulate is limited. Each generation's point 
of view is self-conscious in the critic, whose work is to 
interpret the past to the present and to judge the present in 
the light of the past. It is a highly important function, 


one which influences the whole of what we are. 
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The Limits of Criticism 


Eliot suggests certain limits beyond which criticism 
becomes something other than criticism and certain points ¢ 
view with regard to criticism which charge it with responsi- 
bility beyond its scope. He shows that it is the reader's 
task and not the critic's to appreciate and to judge. He 
employs the “complementary activities" of comparison and 
analysis on numerous varieties of criticism indicating the 


limits of each. 


CHAPTER III 


Poetry or Prose 
Poetry "includes everything written in verse which a 
sufficient number of the best minds have considered to be 
poetry." Poetry is an art which communicates direct feelings 
ranging from amusement to ecstasy. It 1s expected to share the 
excellences of good prose and live prose has something in 
common with verse. Eliot discusses poetic prose, "vers 


libre" and the prose-poem. 


Creation of Poetry 
Creation in poetry Eliot defines as the relation of 


the poem to its author; the mind of the poet is like a shred 


of platinum in the presence of which feelings, phrases and 
images combine in peculiar and unexpected ways. His "“im- 
personal theory of poetry" would indicate that creation takes 
place almost subconsciously, that it bears an analogy to 
mystical experience and also to "the breaking down of strong 
habitual barriers." Yet there is a great deal in the creation 
of poetry which must be conscious and deliberate; it consists 
in the transfusion of the life of the author into his creation 
This is very different from "creation in one's own image." 

The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art is to 
find an "objective correlative". Certain avthors in creating, 


exercise "auditory imagination”. 


Form in Poetry 


A work of art must have form and this form must be 
self-consistent. Form and content should be equally interest- 
ing, and interesting as one thing and not as two. Free verse 
does not exist. There is no freedom in art: there is only 
mastery which may be defined as adaptability to purpose. Blank 
verse is the only accepted rhymeless verse in English; the 
rejection of rhyme enjoins a more careful choice of words, 
sentence structure and word order on the author. True origi- 


nality is merely right,-that is inevitable,-development. 
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Style as a Matter of Propriety 


No form can be applied indiscriminately. Rhetoric 
has come to mean a vice of manner; it is properly employed 
by Shakespeare when a character sees himself in dramatic 
light, improperly by Milton for musical effect only. Wit 
is a quality of style, most often found in sophisticated 
literature,which Eliot holds in high regard. 


Philosophy, Religion, and Poetry 


Poetry is autotelic; it is not a substitute for 
philosophy or theology or religion; it cannot be bound by 
laws. Understanding a poem is not essential to its enjoyment 
but there is room in poetry for meaning. Perhaps in some 
kinds of poetry there is room for didacticism. The ideal 
reader should be able to enjoy poetry of propaganda with or 
without belief. Even a philosophical statement can be great 
poetry. Literature loses strength when writers reject re- 


ligion as there is no substitute for religion. For most 


people "religious poetry" is a variety of minor poetry. It 


is a form in which it is especially difficult for a poet to 
express what he feels and not what he thinks he should feel. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Between liturgy and realism are many drama forms. 
Eliot says the next to come must be a verse drama in order 
to recapture the therapeutic value lost when dramatists 
turned to prose. He points out that poetry and drama in 
great works are not two concurrent activities but the full 
expansion of one and the same activity. Lack of convention 


is the great weakness of Elizabethan drama and the 


possession of permanence in convention constitutes the 


value of the ballet. Eliot calls for a revolution in 
principles and demands of drama as he does of criticism 


a precise statement of life and a point of view. 
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APPENDIX 
Chronological List 


of 
Eliot's Essays, Lectures and Articles 


I have listed the essays in the approximate order in 
which they were written. The authority for the dates is 


either Hliot's own as recorded in Selected Essays, Essays 


Ancient and Modern, and Points of View, or the earliest date 


of publication: 
The initials after the titles indicate the collected 


works in which the essays appear. 


The Sacred Wood 

Homage to John Dryden 
For Lancelot Andrewes 
Selected Essays 1917-1932 
Elizabethan Essays 


Essays Ancient and Modern 


1909 


1916 


LOE 


1918 


1919 


Li 


The Point of View 


Classics in English 
Leibniz's Monads and Bradley's Finite Centers 


The Development of Leibniz's Monadism 


Borderline of Prose 
Reflections on Vers Libre 
Eeldrop and Appleplex 


Ezra Pound, His Metric and Poetry 
Tradition and the Individual Talent SE, SW 


Professional, OY see 

Observations 

In Memory of Henry James 

Disjecta Membra 

Literature and ene American Courts 
Studies in Contemporary Criticism I 
Studies in Contemporary Criticism II 
Euripides and Professor Murray, SE, SW 


Christopher Marlowe SE, SW, EE 


Hamlet and His Problems SE, SW, EE 
Rhetoric and Poetic Drama SE, SW 
Ben Jonson SE, SW, EE 


American Literature 
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Kipling Redivivus 

Letter 

Criticism in England 

Our Inaccessible Heritage 


The Education of Taste 


A Brief Treatise on the Criticism of Poetry 
Philip Massinger SE, SW, EE 

William Blake SE, SW 

The Perfect Critic SW 

Imperfect Critics SW 

The Possibility of a Poetic Drama SW 

Dante SW 


Swinburne as Poet SE, SW 


London Letter (July) 


London Letter (September) 
The Metaphysical Poets SH, HJD 
Andrew Marvell Si, HJD 


Prose and Verse 


John Dryden SE, HJD 
London Letter 


London Letter: The Novel 
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John Donne 

Function of a Literary Review 
The Beating of a Drum 
Ulysses, Order, and Myth 
Marianne Moore 

The Function of Criticism SE 


Marie Lloyd SE 


Communication to Editor of Transatlantic 
Review 


Four Elizabethan Dramatists SE, EE 


Ballet 


Lancelot Andrewes SEH, FLA, EAM 
F. H. Bradley SE, FLA, EAM 


Introduction to Savonarola 


The Idea of a Literary Review 


Deux Attitudes Mystique: Dante et Donne 
Grammar and Usage 

A Note on Poetry and Belief 

Literature, Science and Dogma 
Baudelaire in Our Time FLA, EAM 
Seneca in Elizabethan Translation SE 


Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca 


Thomas Middleton SE, FLA, EE 

John Bramhall SE, FLA, EAM 

Wilkie Collins and Dickens SE 

The Humanism of Irving Babbitt SEH, FLA, EAM 


Niccolo Machiavelli FLA 


Note on Richard Crashaw FLA 


A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry SE 
Introduction to Selected Poems of Ezra Pound 
Isolated Superiority 

Emotional Unity 

The Golden Ass of Apuleius 

The Idealism of Julien Benda 


Freud!s Illusions 


Experiment in Criticism 

Sherlock Holmes and His Times 
Contemporary Literature: A Letter 
Letter to the Editor of the Little Review 
Dante SE 


Second Thoughts on Humanism SE 


Religion Without Humanism 
Baudelaire Sz 


Arnold and Pater SE 


1932-1933 


19352 
1932 
1932 
1932 


Poetry and Propaganda 
Introduction to The Wheel of Fire 


Preface to Anabasis 


Introductory Essay to Johnson's London 


Donne in Our Time 

Thomas Heywood SE, EE 
Cyril Tourneur SE, EE 
Thoughts After Lambeth SE 
Charles Whibley SE 


The "Pensées" of Pascal EAM 


John Ford SE, EE 

John Dryden (3 essays) 
The Poet 
The Dramatist 
The Critic 


George Herbert 


Use of Poet and the Use of Criticism 
(8 lectures) 


Introduc tion 


Apology for the Countess of Pembroke 
Age of Dryden 


Wordsworth and Coleridge 
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Shelley and Keats 
Matthew Arnold 
Modern Mind 


Conclusion 


Housman on Poetry 


Catholicism and International Order EAM 
(Listed as 1934 in Points of View) 


Modern Education and the Classics HAM 
Critical Note to the Collected Poems of 


Harold Monro 


Shakespearean Criticism from Dryden to 
Coleridge 

John Marston EE 

After Strange Gods (3 lectures) 

(Delivered in 1933) 


Lectures I and III were elsewhere pub- 
lished under the titles 


I Tradition and Orthodoxy 
III Personality and Demonic Possession 


Religion and Literature EAM 


The Mystical Doctrine of St. John of the 


Cross 


What Does the Church Stand For? 


Introduction to Selected Poems of Marianne 


Moore 


vil 


Shelley and Keats 
Matthew Arnold 
Modern Mind 


Conclusion 


Housman on Poetry 


Catholicism and International Order EAM 
(Listed as 1934 in Points of View) 


Modern Education and the Classics EAM 
Critical Note to the Collected Poems of 


Harold Monro 


Shakespearean Criticism from Dryden to 
Coleridge 

John Marston EE 

After Strange Gods (3 lectures) 


(Delivered in 1933) 


Lectures I and III were elsewhere pub- 
lished under the titles 


I Tradition and Orthodoxy 
III Personality and Demonic Possession 


Religion and Literature EAM 


The Mystical Doctrine of St. John of the 


Cross 


What Does the Church Stand For? 


Introduction to Selected Poems of Marianne 


Moore 


In Memoriam EAM 


A Note on the Verse of John Milton 


The Church's Message 


The Idea of a Christian Society (4 lectures) 


Preface to The Testament of Immortality 


A letter to the Hditors of the Partisan 


Review 
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